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THIS FIELD OF EARLY CABBAGE, GROWN IN SOUTHERN MISSOURI, WOULD BE HARD TO BEAT 


NE must travel far to find a better field of cabbage than the one here pictured. These cabbages were grown last season on 

athe rich soil of Greene county, in south central Missouri, and speak well for thoroughness in care and cultivation. The 

cabbage crop is a great favorite not only in the'middle south, but in such northern sections as New York, where ® is a specialty. 
Here the crop:is_ mostly the late variety for the autumn and winter markets. 
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THE COMING AGRICULTURAL FAIRS 


|G State “Fairs ‘This Year. 


WA 


Canada, 
Chicago live stock 
Colorado, Pueblo 


Georgia, Atlanta .w........ 
Tdaho, Lewiston & Clarkston .. 


Illinois, Springfield 


—_——- 
rizona, Phenix ........+. 
rkansas, Hot Springs ..... 
California, Sacramento 
Canada, Toronto ..... 
Ottawa ... 


‘ 
se wee ewe wee 


Nov 12-17 
.Oct 1-11 
.. Aug 25-S 1 
Aug 27-Sept 10 
SVesecee SOpt 7-15 
Oct 1-8 
S 10-14 
Oct 10-2) 
O 8-1: ; 
... Sept 28-Oct 5 


Indiana, Indianapolis .... Som Ww- 14 


Iowa, Des \Moines .. 
Sioux city o* 


Towa interstate, 


Kansas, Hutchinson 
Central Danville . Aug Ani 


Kentucky, 


Kentucky, Lexington .... 
Louisiana, ‘Shreveport 


Maine, Lewiston .. 
Manitoba, Brandon 


Manitoba, Winnipeg .. 
Lutherville 
Massachusetts, Worcester .. 
Michigan, Detroit ... 
Minnesota, Hamline 


Maryland, 


Aug 24-31 
S$ 10-16 
>. Sept 17-22 


. Sept 17-22 

.. Nov 1h 35 
Sececcees BODe ae" 
Come “July 3-Aug 3 
ooes SUly 23-2! 

Sept 4-8 
Sept 3-5 
. Aug 30-Sept 7 
. Sept 8-8 


see eee 


Missouri, Sedalia ...... Sept 20-Oct 5 


Montana, Helena 
Nebraska, Lincoln 


New Hampshire, Concord . Sept 
New Jersey, Trenton ...... 
New Mexico, Albuquerque ... 8 
New York, Syracuse . ; 
North Carolina, Raleigh ... Oct 
North Dakota, Fargo .... 


Oregon, Salem 


Ohio, Columbus ... 
Oklahoma, Blackwell 
Pennsylvania, Johnstown .. 


re 


..+. Aug 31-Sept 7 


seen wwee 


eee new ene 


.Oct 1-7 
32-18 
Sept 2 


--« Sept 


. July 2 
+. Sept 10-15 
Sept 3-7 
...-Sept 10-15 
Sept 18-21 


Pennsylvania ortieyerernt Phil- 


adelphia 


Quebec, Sherbrooke. 
South Carolina, Columbia 


-Nov 6-19 
Sept 1-8 


O 22-26 


seeeee 


South Dakota, Huron ..... Sept 10-14 


Tennessee, Nashville ....... 


Oct 8-13 


Tennessee, West Union City .. 8 26-2!) 


Texas, Dallas ...... 
Virginia (interstate), coneunees 


«++ Oct 20-Nov 4 


et 2-5 


Washington, North Yakima .«. 8 17-22 


West Virginia, Wheeling 
central, 


ee 


West Virginia, 
burg ... 


8 10-14 
Clarkes- 
Sept 5-6 


Wisconsin, Milwaukee .... Sept 10-14 


Wisconsin, interstate, La Crosse, 
Sep 


Wyoming, Douglass 


t 24-24 
cocccee SOpt 26-28 





Ohio 


Adams, West Union, 
8 1-H 
Allen, Lima, § 11-15 
“As htabula, Jefferson 
A 21- 


Athens, Athens, A li-16 

Attica, § 25-23 

Auglaize, Wapakoneta, 

25-78 

FPelmont, St Clairville. 

A 2-30 
Georgetown, 


Brown, 
0 25 
Sardinia, 


8 47 


Butler, Hamilton, O 2-5 
ton, 


Carroll, 
‘ oO +12 
Champaign, Urbana, 
A Wl 
Clark, Springfield, 


Brown, 


A 2-4 
Clermont, Bantam, 

8 li-ll 
Clermont, Boston. 

A 8-31 
Clinton, Blanchester 

Aad 
Columbiana, Lisbon, 

8 1-13 


Coshocton, Coshocton, 
Oo +12 


Crawford, mater | 
Croton, 8 i- 
Cuyahoga East, Chagrin 
Falls, 8 4&7 


9-12 


County and District Fairs, 


Lawrence, shea! 
Logan, Bellefontaine, 


A 21-24 
Lorain, Elyria, 8 18-21 
Madison, London. 
A 2-31 
Mahoning, Canfield, 
8 26-2 
Marion, Marion, 8 2-2 
Medina, Medina, 8 46 
Meigs, Pomeroy, S 12-14 
Mercer, Celina, A 21-21 
Miami, Troy, 8 17-21 
Monroe, Woodsfield, 
' A 2-3 


Montgomery, Dayton, 
8 37 
Morgan, McConnelaville, 
Morrow, Mt Cine. 
Muskingum, dancer 
8 18-21 
Napoleon, 847 
New Bremen, All? 
Noble, Sarahville, 


Paulding, 


12-14 
Paulding, 

A 231 
Perry, New Lexington, 
Portage, Ravenna, 

8 18-21 


Preble, Eaton, 8 10-14 
Putnam, Ottawa, O 26 
Randolph, O 12-1 
Richland, Mansfield 

s 


2- 
Richwood, Tri-Co, Rich- 
8- 


26-2 


Cuyahoga West, Berea, 
8 11-1 a s 2 
Darke, Greenville, ipley, A 7-0 
A 2-31 len "Chillicothe, 
Erie, Sandusky, 8 ll-l4 A 2-2 
Fairfield, Lancaster Russellville, 0 l-R 
0 10-13 Sandusky, Fremont, 
Fayette, Washington, 02 
Fulten, Wauseon, 8 18-21 Scioto, Mt Joy, A 28-31 
kultom, ‘Wanseon, Seneca, Tiffin, 8 4-7 
8 18-21 Shelby, Sidney, S Ll-lt 
Gallia, Gallipolis, Smyrna, S 18-20 
A 22-28 Stark, Canton, 8 25-28 
Geauga, Burton, 8 u-lt Summit, Akron, O 2-5 
Greene, Xenia, A 7-10 Sycanfore, S$ l-lM 
Guernsey, W ashington, @ Troy, 8 7-21 
3-23 Trumbull, Warren, 
Hamilton, Oakley — 8 11-13 
A 1-17 Tuscarawas, Canal 
Hamilton, C tnictenatt, Dover, S 18-21 
A l4- Union, Marysville, 
Hancock, Findlay, 8 ll-M 
S 19-22 Van Wert, Van Wert. 
Hardin, Kenton, A 2-31 3 a7 
Harrison, Cadiz, O 24 Warren, Lebanon, 


Hartford, Croton, $ 12-14 
Henry, Napdleon, S #7 


defferson, Smithfield, 

S 623 
Kinsman, S46 
Knox, 


Mt. Vernon, 
oO 9-13 
Licking, Newark, O 26 


Washington, Marietta, 
8 47 
Wayne, Wooster, p 12-4 


Wellington, 29-31 
Williams, hocaepetien. 

8 11-15 
Wilmington, A 28-31 


vi 


Wood, Bowling Green, 
S 3-2 


Wyandot, Upper San- 
dusky, O 36 
Pennsylvania 

Alleghany, Imperial, 

S 19-21 

Allentown, 8 18-21 

Armstrong, Dayton, 

8 B- 

Armstrony, Kittanning, 

A 14-17 


Beaver, Hookstown, 
A 23-3 
Beaver Falls, 
J 18-21-8 17-20 
Bedford, Bedford O 2-4 
Berks, Reading, O 25 
Bradford, Towanda, 
8 5-2 


Bradford, Troy, 8 4-14 

Butler, Butler, A 21-24 

Cambria, Carrolltown, 
8 47 


Cameron, Keystone 
Park O & 
Carbon, a 


8 2- 
Bellefonte, 0 25 
Oxford, 8 26-28 
Westchester, 


Center, 
Chester, 
Chester, 


Clarion, Clarion, 

Columbia, Bloomsburg, 

O 9-12 

Conneaut Lake, A 27-31 

Corry, 8 47 
Crawford, Cambridge 

Springs, A 21-24 
Cumberland, Carlisle, 

8 25-28 

Cumberland, Maguiges, 


uu 
Cumberland, withlame 
rove, 7-8 1 
Dauphin, Middletown, 
8 47 


Dauphin, Gratz, 8 94 
Dayton, 82 aa 
Du Bois, Oo 
Erie, Wattsburg, 8 re 
Grange, Williams 
Grove, A 2-31 
Grange Park, Center 
all, 8 17-21 
Greene, Carmichels, 
8 


8 il-l4 
Indiana, 8 4-7 
Brookville, 

8 


Hanover, 
indiana, 
Jefferson, 
4- 
Jefferson, Punxsutawney, 
A B-J31 
8 18-21 

Pert Royal, 
8 i214 


Pula ~~ 


Johnson, 
Juniata, 


Lawrence, 


Lebanon, Le nent 
A 


28-31 
Lehigh, Allentown, 
8 2 


Luzerne, Dallas, O 24 
Luzerne, Wilkesbarre, 
A %-8 


Lycoming, Maghesvilie, 
8s 


Mansfield, 8 18-21 
Mercer, Mercer, 8 46 
Mercer, Stoueboro, 
S 25-27 
Meyersdale, S 23-2 
Milton, oO 24 
Monroe, Stroudsburg, 
A 23-31 
Northampton, Nazareth, 
S il-lt 
Northampton, Bethle- 
hem, 47 
Northumberland, Mil- 
ton, 2-5 
Oxford, 7 68S 2B 
Perry, Newport, 8 17-20 
Philadelphia, Horticul- 
tural Hall, N 6-10 
Pulaski, 8 18-20 
Reading, « Of 
Kimersburg § 18-21 
sullivan, Forksville, 
O 35 
Susquehanna, Hartford, 
8 19-3 


Susquehanpa, Montrose, 

8 123 

Tioga, Mansfield, 8 18-21 

Tioga, Westfield, S l-l4 

Union, leveters, 

5 3-2 

Washington, Burgetts- 

town 0 
Wayne,” Honesdale, 
0 

West Alexander, § 19-20 

Westmoreland, 


wood, 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock, 
$ 19-21 


York, Hanover, § 11-14 
York, York, 0 145 


West Virginia. 
Barbour, Belington, 
Central, Clarksburg, 

bs) 
Elkins, A 3B-30 
Inwood, Martinsburg, 

A 21-24 

10-13 


Lewiston, § 
Point Pleasant, 
A 8 


Mason, 
Morgangrove’s, Shep- 
herdstown, 
Pennsboro, 
Tyler, Middleboume, 
A 2i- 
Upshur, Buékhannhon, 
8S 7-2 


Wetzel, New Martins- 
ville, In-Al 


Jc rsey 
0 2 


New 
Mt Holley, 


New York 


Afton, S 5-2 
Albany, Altamont, 
A 
Alleghany, Angelica, 
American Dystitate, N¥ 
City, 8 3-27-N 14 
Biaghamton, Ss 32 


Boonville, 8 7 
Broome, Whitney's 
Point, A 
Cambridge Valley, Cam- 
idge, 8 37 
Cape Vincent, A BH 
Catskill ~~ ae 
Margaretyille, A 21-24 


Cattaraugus, Little a 
S 37 


ley, 
Cayuga, Moravia, 8 47 
Chautauqua, Dunkirk, 
8 58 
Chautauqua, Fredonia, 


Chemung, Elmira, 
8 17-21 
Chenango, Norwich § 47 
Clinton, Plattsburg, 
. S 11-14 
Cobleskill, S 4 
Columbia, Chatham, 
Oo 
Columbia, Hudson, 
8 
Cortland, Cortland, 
A 21-24 
$ 11-14 
Delaware, Delhi, A 2-31 
Delaware Valley, Wal- 
ton, 8 47 
Deposit, A 21-24 
Dryden, 8S 18-21 
Dundee, O24 
Dutchess, Poughkeepsie, 
8 


8 0-15 
Essex, Westport, 8 47 
Franklin, Malone, 

8 19-21 
Franklinville, A B31 
Fulton, Johnstown 8 36 
Genesee, Batavia, 8 19-22 
Gorham, Reed Corners, 
8S 27-29 
A 3-3 
A 21-3 


Cuba, 


Erie, Hamburg, 


Gouverneur, 
Greene, Cairo, 
Hemlock Lake, 


lock, 
Herkimer, Herkimer, 
A 


Hornetlsville, A B31 
defferson, Watertown, 
8 


4-7 
Lewis, Lowville, A 2-31 
Madison, Brookfield, 


84-7 
Monroe, _ Brockport, 
S 6-2 
Montgomery, Fonda, 
0 14 
Morris, 0 24 
Naples, Naples, § 17-2 
Nassau, Nassau, 8 ll-i4 
New York... American 
Institute 8 2%-29-N 7-9 
Newark, 8 22 
Newark Valley, § 46 
Niagara, Lockport, 
A381 
Oneida, Rome, § 24-28 
Oneida, Oneida, A 22-24 
Oneida, Vernon, § 24-2 
Oneonta, S 17-2 
Quondaga, Phoenix, 
1% 


Ontario, Canandaigua, 
8 2 


Orange, Middletown, 
A 231 
Orleans, Albion, § 19-22 
Oswegatchie, Ogdens- 
burg, Ss 32 
A #31 


Oswego, Fulton, 

Otsego, Cooperstown, 
A 2 
8 7-2 

Potsdam, 8 4 


Prattsburg, S ible 
Putnam, Carmel, A 3-31 


Palmyra, 


Queens-Nassau, Mineola, 
5 3-2 
Rensselaer, Nassau, 
8 l-lé 
Rensselaer, West Sand 
Lake, A 
Richfield Springs, O i3 
Richmond, Dongaa 
Hills, 8 38 
Riverside, 8 UM 


Rockland, Orangeburg, 
8348 


Rockland, New City, 
A 21-24 
Rockland, Spring Val- 
ley, 8 + 
St Lawrence, Carton, 
S ti-i 
Sandy Creek, A 21-24 


Saratoga, Ballston Spa, 
A 2331 


Schenevus, A I>17 
Schoharie, S$ 18-20 
Schuyler, Watkins, 

A 331 
Seneca, Waterleo, 

8S 3-27 
Silver Lake, Perry, 

5 4-23 
Steuben, Bath, 8 3B 
Steubei, Troupsburg, 


8 & 
Suffolk, Riverhead, 
8 18-21 
Sullivan, Monticelle, 
A =! 
Oswego, S i-I¢ 
Ithaca, 


Tioga, 
Tompkins, 
Ulster, Ellenville, 
4 
Dnion, Trumansburg, 
4 


S 4-2 


Vernon, 


‘ . 8 
7 Whitfield, Dalton, 
O 16-20 


Warren, Warrenbarg, 
— 


Warsaw, 


Yates, Penn Yan, 


Kentucky 


Boone, Florence, 
A251 
Bullitt, Shepardsville, 
A 2i- 
Cc pb n Al 


ari 





8 
Central, Danville, 
Colored, cantoates, 
Columbia, 


Cynthiana, 
Elks, Georgetown, 
J 


11-15 
A 21-3 
A l4 


Glasgow, 8 2b 
Graves, Mayfield, 

J 4-5-0 34 
Guthrie, 


A B- 
Hardin, Elizabethtown, 
8S 365 


Henderson, Henderson, 
8 2-29 


Hopkins, Madisonville, 
JH-A‘a 
Husteaville, J %-2 
Jefferson, Fern Creek, 
A 


1-17 
Knox, Barbourville, 
A 


Lancaster, 
Laurel, London, 
Lawrenceburg, 
Lewis, Vanceburg, 


A 
Mercer, Harrodsburg, 


A T-ll 
Monticello, 8 11-1 


Nelson, Bardstown, 
8 


5-8 
Nicholas, A 23-30 
North Ky, Pismo, 


2-8 1 
Ohio, Hartford” 8 ia 
Paris, 8 
Rockcastle, aay gs 

A 15- 


Sebree, 8 1- 
Shelby, Shelbyville, 
A nm 
Bpringtid, =, 15-18 
_ owe to 
West Liberty, A 221 
Wilton, 8S 18-2 
Mississippi 
McComb City, O 22-27 


North Carolina 
Burlington, 
oO +12 
Central, Greensboro, 
0 $2 


Alamance, 


J 
Winston 
™m, 
Heywood, Weer 
Mecklenberg, Charlotte, 
O 18 


Crystal, 
Fersythe, 
Ba 


South Carolina 
Lexington, Lexington, 
0 “8 


Tennessee, 
Appalachian, Rewpert, 
Bedford, Teens. 


DeKalb, amet, © es 
Gallatin, A 2-3 
—. "haga: O 16-13 

§ 52 


K 
| Columbia, 


Rutherford, Murfrees- 
bore, ABS! 
West Tennessee, Union 
City, 8 2-2 


Virginia 


Predericksburg, S 25-27 
Heathville, O 31L-N 2 
Lynchburg, 
Norfolk, JI DMA 3 
Peninsula, Tasley, 

A 7-10 


Southwest, Radford, 
S tii-lt 
A 23-30 


Tappahannock, 
8 18-2 


Tazewell, 
Delaware 


New Castle, Wilming- 
to’ 8 


47 


Canada 


Alliston, 
Argenteuil, 


O 45 
Lachute, 
8 1 


8 11-13 
Ottawa, Ont, 

8 7-15 
o> 


Broome, 
Central, 
Center Bruce, 


Center Wellington, Fae 
gus, Ont, 25-26 
Charlottetown, P El A 
Q $12 
Chateauguay, Ste Mar- 
tine 8 2 
Chatham, NB, 8 02 
Cypress, Glenbeoro, Man, 
duly 23 
Drumbe, Ont, 8 25-26 
Dundas, Morrisburg, 


Ont, 8 3- 
East Algoma, Sault Ste 
Marie, 0 23 
East Elgin, saving, 


Eastern, Sherbrooke, 
Que, S148 
Elmdale, © 8-10 
Fenwick, Ont, O 10-11 
Grand Valley, oO 6 


Guelph, > 8 1-13 
Halifax, x 8, 8 is 5 
Harrow, oe 


Jacques-Cartier, Dorval, 
ye? Merlin, 013 
L’Assomption, L'As 

somption, 
Langton, oO 
Lindsay 8 20-23 
Lombardy, iquhety, 
29 
London, Ont, 8 7-15 


Manitoba, Western 
Brandon, Man, J 3#-A 3 
Manitowaning, ms, 


Midland, 8 27 
New Westminster, B C, 
On 


or: ~ Union, er, 


“North Leeds, Merrick- 


8 13-4 
Beach- 
3-5 


ville, Ont, 
North Renfrew, 


burg, oO 
a York, New Mar- 
8 18-20 
Northern, pene y 
Oxford, Kemptville 
Oni 8 
Paris, Ont, 4 2-2 





Port Arthur, 5 38 
Renfrew, Ont, 8 46-3 
Rodney, oO 88 
Shelburne, 25-26 
Sherbrooke, Que, § 1-8 
Simeo, Barrie, 8 24-26 
Soulanges, Pont Cha- 
teau, 8 8 
St John, NB, 8 18 


South Renfrew, Ont, 
8 
South Waterloo, Galt, 
Ont, 
Southern, 
Man, - 
Stanstead, Ayers Cliff, 
A 23-30 
N B, 8 - 


Killarney, 
A 


8 2- 
BO, 8 S&B 
A #31 


Victoria, 
Waterloo, Que, 
Watford, 8 27-8 
Wy, ley, Ont, 8 13-14 

est Durham, Bowman- 
8 18-19 


Western, Menitobe, 
Brandon, J 3i- A3 
Winchester, Ont, 8 67 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
J 23-2 
Woodbridge, Co 7-18 
Woodstock, Ont, 8 19-21 
Woodville, 8 13-4 
Yamaska, St Francois 
du Lac, 82 
Yarmouth, O 16 


Texas 


Greene- 
S 24-29 
San Saba, 
J u-A 3 
Interna- 
Antonio, 
OU-NU 
Taylor, 


North Texas, 
San Saba . 


Sen Antonio 
tional San 


Williamson, 


California. 


Agricultural Fair, 
ford, 


Oklahoma 
Comanche, Lawton, 


2-2 
Garfield, Enid, 18-28 
Grant, Deer 


8S 4t 

Greer, Blackwell, 8 M-15 
Jefferson, Jefferson, 

JIR-A2 


Han- 
O 14 


“Decatur, 


Indiana 


Adams, Decatur, A 28-31: 
Allen, Ft Wayne, 8 18-22 


ey 
Blackford, Montpelier, 
Florea, S 11-1 
nsport, A 1-10 
Sinton’ Frankfort, 
A 1-7 
Jearborn, Lawrenceburg. 
A 21-25 
Decatur, Greensburg, 


Delaware, Muncie, 
A 13-16 
Fayette, Connersville, 
8 4 

Fountain, Covington, 
18-21 

Fountain, Kingman, 

24- 
Fountain, Newlin, A 24 
on Rochester, S 58 

Gibson, Princeton, 
8 
Gibson, Oakland City, 
A 2 
Jrant, Fairmount, A 6-10 
Grant, Marion, 58 48 
Harrison, Corydon, 
A 2-2 
Henry, Middletown, 
J 31-A 
Henry, Newcastle, A 7-10 
duntington, Huntington, 
8 0-4 


A 21-35 
Jay, Portland, S 3-27 
Johnson, Edinburg, 

A 22-24 
Johnson, Franklin, 

A 2-31 


Knox, Vincennes, 8 17-22 
Lake, Crown Pui, ee 


La Porte, La os 


A 23-31 

fadison, Elwood, A 21-2: 
Marshall, Bourbon, 

0 vr 


Marshall, Bremen, O 2 
Montgomery, Crawiords. 


A %-31 
Noble, Kendalville, 
4-28 
Porter, Valparaiso, . 
8 lM 
Posey, Mt Vernon, 
A Wl? 
Posey, New Harmony, 
21-24 


Putnam, ar 4 . 


24-27 
ipley, , AT 
jush, ‘weskeatte, A 9-31 

Shelby, Shelbyville, 8 4-9 

Spencer, Chrisney, 

A 13-18 

Spencer, emenaey \ 


Steuben, Angola, § 47 
Switzer! , E Bnter- 


prise, 

Tippecanoe, La Fayette, 
8 37 
Union, Liberty, 8S 47 
— ss patt 
Vigo. Terre —, 
Wabash, North Man- 
chester, 0 26 

Warrick,” Boonville, 
A W731 

Washington, Salem, 
w 5 47 

ayne, Hagerstown, 
"Tat 
Michigan 

Barry, Hastings, 

Bay, Bay City, 
Calhoun, eae 
Charleston, E Jordan, 
5 B- 


Eaton, Charlotte, 





S 3-2 
Hillsdale, Hillsdale, 

Oo 14 
wy ‘9 eht 

8 3-3 


Lenawee, AAieee. 8 4-2 
Livingston, Ionia, 
8 3-2 


8 12-14 
Midland, Midland, 
8 2- 


Sanilac, Crosweli, 8 %-27 
St Clair, Capac, 8 3-27 
Bt Joseph, Centerville, 

8-21 


Tri-cognty, Lake as 


nid 
ewe Cusp. % +12 


and 
Sanilac, ae City, 
0? 


West Michigan state, 
Grand Rapids, 8S 10-14 


Maryland 
Raltimore, 





Lutherville, 
8S +8 
Greensburg, 
A ®- 
Frederick, Frederick, 
01 
Hagerstown, 032 
Kent and Queen Anne, 
Tolchester Beach, 
wat 2331 
Moutgomery, avila, 


Pocomoke City, A 14M, 
Prince George, ha e-4 


Maribeoro, : 
Talbot, Easton, 8 we 
South Dakota ,,:| 
Clay, Vermillion, S By, 


Massachusetts 


Agri soc, By, 
4 
Agri soc Worcester, 


Amesbury ahd Salisbus, 
Amesbury, 8 3-2 
Barnstable Co, Barn- 
32 


stable, 7 
Blackstone Valley, U:x- 
bridge, S$ 21-3 
Bristol Co, Taunton, 
e 8 34 
Clinton, Clinton, 8 12-4 
Deerfield Valley agri, 


arlemont, 8 13-4 
Essex agri, Peabody, 
8 18-2 
East Hampden, ae, 
Franklin Co, Greenfield, 
8 19-9 
Hampshire, Amherst, 
8 8 
Hampshire, Pranklia 


> od Sestees on 
Highland, Miadeasta 
8 

Hillside, Cummington, 
8 3-3 

Hingham, Hingham, 
~ mn 


Hoosiek Val 
North Adams 
Housatoni¢e agri, Great 

Barrington, 8 27-4 
Marshfield, Marshfield, 
A 22-21 

Martha’ s Vineyard, West 
- Tisbury, 8 18-19 
Mass hort, Boston, 8 5-i 
Middlesex north, ye 1, 


§ 13-15 
Middlesex south, Frin 


agri, 
8 ¢7 





ingham, 8S BB 1 
Nantucket agri, Nav- 

tucket, A 2-3 
Northampton, Nerth- 


ampton, 


0 3 
Oxford agri, Oxford, 
Ss 


Bridgewater, 8 2 
Spencer, Spencer, 8 2-21 
Union, Blandford, 

8 12-13 
Weymouth agri and In- 


dustrial, South Wey- 
mouth, A3xLS3 
Worcester agri, Athol, 
8 
Worcester Cb, west #gri, 
rre, 847-3 
Worcester Co. agri, 
Sturbridge, 8 13-1 
Worcester, 


Worcester 
8 34 


+: oreester, east, Clinion, 
8 12-4 


Vermont. 
Lddison Co, Middlebury, 
A 2-31 

Agri, vo 
-13 
Battenkill fede. _ 

8h 


chester, 1-13 
— st Johns 
8 4 2 
Caledenia Grange, / 
Hardwick, 3 ef 
Franklin Co, Sh n 
Junction, “st 
Lamville, Val, M rris- 
ville, 28-30 
Orleans Co, hasten 
8 11-4 
South =W. ‘ore, 


South rr. 
8-9 
— agri, ge 
8! 


West Vermont om 
Fair Haven, 8 1-H 
West Salisbury, West 
Salisbury, A 2-31 
Windham Co, Brattle 
8 3-2 


Windsor Ce agri, mee - 
stock 5-2 
Winsook Val, Wat. t 
bury, 8 11-13 


Connecticut. 
Danbury agri, Dando: 
I 14 


Greenfield Country 
Club's Annual, Grevn- 

ld Hill, 8 11-4 

New London Co, Nor- 

wich, 8 11-3 
Newtown agri, Newtown, 
8 23-2 

Orange agri, Orange, 

8 3 
Putnam, Putnam, 8 14 
Rockville saan, Rock- 

ville, 8 3-27 
Stafford Springs agri, 
Stafford Springs, O 24 
Willimantic, Williman- 
tie, 5 18-2) 


New Hampshire. 


and Essex, Lan- 
8 11-3 
Nashua, 8 54 
Rochester, 
8 3-3 


Coos 

caster, 
Nashua, 
Rochester, 


State, Concord,. 8 11-li 
Sullivan, Claremont, 
0H 


Florida 


Dade, Miami, 
M S22, ‘7 
Walton, De Funiak 
Springs, O N-N 3 
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PROFIT IN INTENSIVE FRUIT CULTURE 


Growing Gooseberries Successfully in an Orchard 
—List of Varieties Found Valuable—Cover 
Crops and Cultural Methods Described—Sat- 


isfactory Results Obtained—Packing and Dis- 

posing of the Crop—Spraying a Necessity— 

Other Interesting Details Shown in the Picture. 

A. N. BROWN, KENT COUNTY, DEL. es 

One. of the most progressive and successful 
orchardists of central Delaware is Pennel Emer- 
son. With an innate love for horticulture, he 
gave up the profession of teaching to satisfy 
his heart's desire. No man has produced a 
greater variety or quantity of fruit from sin- 
gle acres in this section than he. Thick plant- 
ing of many varieties on the same ground, au 
almost extravagant, but intelligent, use of le- 
guminous crops, and intensive tillage have en- 
abled him to produce marvelous crops and have 
placed him at the head of the profession. His 
entire horticultural operations would form a 
most interesting chapter for American Agricul-. 
turist readers, but at this time I shall describe 
how he successfully grows gooseberries in large 
fruiting orchards. 

The accompanying photographs, taken last 
June by the editor of American Agriculturist, 
show the gooseberry bushes under the trees. 
The plantation, now 12 years old, is of Hough- 
ton and Downing varieties. As -the 
ground was planted closely with fruit 
trees, the bushes had to be set just where 
room could be found for them, and still 
leave space for themecessary culture. Mr 
‘Emerson considers 4x6 feet the proper 
width to set the plants when starting 
new plantations in the open. 

The first two or three years light ap- 
plications of phosphoric acid and potash 
were given in connection with the crim- 
son clover, which forms the basis of ma- 
nure furnished to the gooseberries, and 
which doubtless is the greatest factor 
in the success attained. Crimson clover 
has been the sole manure, until within 
the past year or so, when an application 
of barnyard manure was given in the 
fall, to aid the clover as a mulch and to 
furnish additional humus, so that suffi- 
cient moisture can be conserved to ma- 
ture the crop. For it must be borne in 
mind that the pear and apple trees are 
now at such an age they require a large 
amount of moisture. 

This necessitates the plowing down of 
the clover early in the spring, because of 
the call for moisture by the maturing 
clover itself. It was desirable also to 
prevent injury to the larger root sya- 
tem of the strong gooseberry bushes. To 
maintain the crop producing power of 
this large number of mature frees and 
vines, culture must begin as early as 
possible. After the clover is turned under 
the most intense culture is given, im- 
plemeiits best suited for the work being 
used. «-After the crop is harvested, or 
about July 10, the ground is again seeded 
to crimson clover and the same routine 
followed. The gooseberries began bear- 


‘Trade Mark Begistared 


For Week Ending July 7, 1906. 


ing at two years, and have borne annually since 
in increasing quantity. Last season over 24,000 
pounds were gathered from a scant four acres. 
This product sold at an average of 6 cents a 
pound, or $1440, from the four acres. The crop 
is sold usually to Baltimore canners, whose rep- 
resentatives come to the shipping station for 
them. The price has never fallen below 3% 
cents a pound and frequently better than 6 cents. 
It must be kept in mind tnat a large crop each 
of apples and pears was grown on the same 
ground. What the results in the open under 
Mr Emerson’s treatment would have been would 
be entirely speculative, but they surely would 
be much greater than when grown with the han- 
dicap as they are. 

Pickers receive % cent a pound for picking. 
They can make $1.50 a day by steady work. The 
Downing is the larger and more productive. 
It does not turn red when ripe, as does the 
Houghton. This fault is an objectionable fea- 
ture, to the packers especially. 

To prevent downy mildew and the gooseberry 
worm and preserve a rich, healthy foliage, Mr 
Emerson sprays, not in any half-hearted way, 
‘but thoroughly and in a way that the result 
must be good. Perhaps 50% of all the spraying 
done at the present time is not half done, con- 
sequently there are failures or only partial suc- 
cesses. Mr Emerson uses full strength bordeaux 


and paris green, as an arsenite, and spraying 
thoroughly during the proper season. 





PACKING GOOSEBERRIES FOR THF CANNERY 


The gooseberries picked on the farm of P. Emerson, de- 
scribed in this issue, are brought to a central point in 


orchard, where they are packed in Delaware baskets, as shown 
above. The basket was just being rounded off when our cam- 
era snapped this interesting person. 





Number 1 


UTILITY OF AN ORCHARD MULCH 


YrROF W. J. GREEN, OHIO EXPERIMENT STATION, 

We have been taught that it is the part of wis- 
dom, sooner or later, to give up the entire area 
of the orchard to the trees. Many betieve in 
and practice cropping between the trees for sev- 
eral years. cxperience has shown that under 
this treatment the trees make a good growth. 
It does not ‘look like robbery to utilize the 
space between the trees for annual crops, when 
the trees are doing as well as can be desired. 

There is, of course, a loss in fertility in this 
course, but the water-holding capacity of the 
soil is also lessened, because of the destruction 
of vegetable fiber. This is sought to be cor- 
rected by the growipg of cover crops. 

That veteran apple grower, Mr Vergon of 
Delaware county, says he takes nothing from 
his orchard but apples, discloses his idea, but it 
is probable that he is not even yet fully under- 
stood. Some think he takes nothing from his 
bearing orchard but apples, but he means that 
during the entire life of the orchard, no crop 
is to be taken away except that which comes 
from the trees. It is true he did take a few crops 
of hay from his orchard, but he has repented of 
that mistake, if it was one, and is dolng works 
meet for repentance. The grass mulch method 
contemplates not destruction and then restor- 
ation or restitution, but rather the production 
and conservation of vegetable fiber, or humus. 
The fundamental idea is to fill the soil 
full of vegetable fiber at the outset and 
never to let the supply diminish. 

In the early years of the orchard, the 
trees can be kept growing by a mulch 


of some kind, extending out a little 
farther than the branches, The grass 
between the trees does not hinder their 
growth. They thrive quite as well as 
under cultivation. The space not needed 
by the trees is given up to grass. It 
may be clipped but not pastured. Some 


of it may be used to mulch about the 
trees, or it may be allowed to lie where 
it fell. Soon it becomes filled with a 
mass of humus Which holds water like 
a sponge. It comes the nearest of any- 
thing to being like nature's covering of 
the soil in the primeval forest. The 
clipped grass makes a new covering each 
season and when the second growth 
comes up through the mulch and forms 
a dense green coat, to ward off the sun's 
rays from the surface of the soil and to 
shield it from the drying effects of the 
wind, the conditions are almost perfect. 

The soil in the young orchard does not 
lie idle, nor does it produce ¢. crop to be 
turned into cash, to be put into the bank, 
or to buy fertilizers. It is constantly 
cropped, but the product is stored on the 
spot for the use of the trees as soon 
as they are in need. The trees in a 
grass mulched orchard never hang out 
the signal of distress, because of a need 
of food or water. The reserve fund may 
be drawn upon at any time. Granted 
that it costs something to give up the 
entire space of the orchard to the trees 
and grass, but what an investment! An 

{To Page 5.] 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP. REPORTS 


FAIRLY GOOD PROMISE IN APPLE ORCHARDS 





Prospects for a Liberal Yield in the Aggregate, Although Conditions Vary Greatly in Apple Pro- 
ducing Sections—Set of Fruit Ample for Ultimate Crop Outturn, Providing Favorable Growth 
ard Development Are Realized—New York and New England Prospects Appear Relatively 
Better Than Further West and South—Orchards Healthy, but Many Need Spraying—The Sit- 
uation by States Outlined as Returned by Our Correspondents. 


O far as can be determined at this 

comparatively early date, there is a 

fairly good prospect ‘for the apple crop. 

Orchards are healthy, as a whole, in 

spite of the stubborn indifference of 
large numbers of ‘owners to the merits- of 
thorough spraying. Set of fruit following the 
blossoming’ period was encouraging, the June 
drop has proved no more than a normal, and 
conditions now point to a fairly large crop 
of fall and winter apples. These highly im- 
portant facts are brought out as the result 
of a very exhaustive inquiry just completed 
by American Agriculturist in all commer- 
cial orchard sections east of the Rocky moun- 
tains, 

A study of the conditions, as outlined in this 
report, will be especially appreciated by our 
subscribers, who long since learned to their 
satisfaction that the American Agriculturist re- 
ports in 1905, including our final summary of the 
apple crop, published the first of November, were 
fully borne out and verified by the movement 
of apples and market situation through the 
season of 1905-6 now closed. As pointed out 
in these columns last fall, the apple crop of 
1905 meant the smallest supply in several years, 
the commercial supply being estimated at only 
half that of the preceding season. The accu- 
racy of the statements then made was proved by 
the continuous shortage in the marketable sup- 
ply throughout the winter, with attendant uni- 
formly high prices. The reports to which allu- 
sion is here made represented a crystallization 
of testimony originating in the experience and 
observation of many thousands of commercial 
growers, this testimony filtering down through 
our corps of correspondents in all commercial 
orchard sections, and taking shape in the print- 
ed pages; the excellent and appreciated work 
of our friends in the producing sections is being 
continued this season, giving added weight and 
value to just such reports as the one appearing 
in this issue of American Agriculturist. 

In stating that prospects at the close of June 
or opening of July are fair to really excellent, 
the fact is not lost to view that this by no 
means insures a big crop of apples in the au- 
tumn. There are the usual vicissitudes to an- 
ticipate as among the possibilities. The June 
drop may prove heavier than indicated at time 
of our reporfs, and may extend into July. The 
lack of thorough spraying in vast numbers of 
orchards may ultimately show greatly damaged 
prospects in a dozen or a hundred counties; a 
surprising and untimely windstorm may repeat 


the experience of a few years ago, when an 


early September day, foliowing a hot, dry 
period, brought devastation to vast stretches 
of eastern orchards. But. why borrow trouble 
over what may never happen? Progressive 
apple growers, particularly those who thorough- 
ly spray their orchards, all belong to the “don’t 
worry” club. 


A REASONABLE SET OF FRUIT. 

This report simply presents the actual situa- 
tion.as it is to-day. Our reports a month ago 
indicated general encouragement at blossoming 
time, and our correspondents now bear testi- 
mony as to the reasonably good set of fruit. 
This was tlormal to very full in Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and the southwest generally, and 
fairly full in the northwest. The set of fruit 
was irregular in such important middle west- 
ern states as Michigan, Indiana and Ohio, our 


reports indicating a range from very full, down 
to only a small percentage of a normal. New 
York, always a tremendous factor in shaping 
winter prices, both east and west, shows up 
well. In some of the big counties the set of 
Baldwins is less than normal, but in the main, 
commercial orchards in this great state are 
starting out with good promise. 


In Pennsylvania and some other less impor- 
tant middle states than those named, the set of 
apples is irregular, poor to good; while in New 
England the percentage of baby fruit on the 
trees at the close of June may be described as 
normal to full. In the extreme northern sec- 
tions, including Ontario and Nova Scotia, it 
is too early to know definitely about the situa- 
tion, including the drop, but in middle, central 
and southwestern sections this feature may be 
described as normal in nature’s method of thin- 
ning. Orchards, as a rule, are healthy, although 
some leaf blight reported, and very many evi- 
dences of negiect, where better things should 
be found. So far as prospects can be deter- 
mined at this date, New York among the heavy 
producers stands best. Encouraging reports 
are sent out by correspondents in such prom- 
inent New York apple counties as Niagara, 
Wayne, Monroe, Orleans, etc, pointing to good 
or excellent crops, unless overtaken by later 
disaster, 

The situation in Michigan is Uneven, ranging 
from poor to good, but evidently much less 
than what may be known as an average full 
or normal. crop. Spotted conditions, all the 
way from 10 to 25% of a normal, up to bumper 
crops, prospectively appear in Indiana and 
Illinois. Missouri at this time promises some- 
what less than a full crop, Kansas fair to un- 
even. Ohio and Pennsylvania, which each year 
produce a good many apples in the aggregate, 
but of variable quality, show up fairly well 
this season, yet lacking in uniformity. As to 
peaches throughout the middle and northern 
sections, prospects are uneven, but, as a whole, 
point to a liberal outturn; southern peaches 
are, of course, now moving rapidly to 
market. 


THE SITUATION IN BRIEF BY STATES. 
Michigan, perhaps the leading western apple 
state, shows uneven condition as noted above. 
The June drop cut considerably into prospects, 
taking the state as a whole, and some authori- 


ties estimate only about’ half a full crop; this, 


of course; means a good many apples, as what 
may be known as a full or perfect crop is prac- 
tically never realized. Prof L. R. Taft of the 
agricultural college thinks rather more spray- 
ing of orchards than in the past, and this is a 
good sign, Indiana conditions are uneven. J. 
Troop, a well-known horticulturist at Lafayette, 
reporting for that part of the state, believes the 
prospects fairly good following a liberal set of 
fruit, and general health of orchards. 


Illinois will have a’ good many apples, al- 
though set of fruit did not average full. 
It is reasonable to look for a liberal crop of 
apples in the southwest, providing there is no 
disaster. In the apple belt looking toward Kan- 
sas City, on the Missouri side, a fair crop in 
sight. C. C. Bell, a well-known apple specialist, 
reports prospects good in Cooper county, and 
L. A. Goodman, secretary of the state horticul- 
tural society, believes the early prospect points 
to two-thirds of a full crop of apples for the 


state, as a whole, saying fruit never looked bet- 
ter at this time of year, and spraying more 
general than ever before. 

It is a matter of encouragement that while 
the apple prospect in the west and southwest, as 
above noted, is somewhat irregular, there is 
really much promise in commercial orchard sec- 
tions of the middle and eastern states. What- 
ever may be the development. between now and 
October, the crop has made a good start in New 
York, New England, etc. Some pleasing features 
are brought out by American Agriculturist’s 
correspondents in western New York. In 
Niagara county, for example, our returns usually 
point to a normal or full’ set of fruit, June drop 
not serious, spraying general, and, as a rule, 
thorough, crop prospects fair to good. Wayne 
shows a Similarly good set of fruit, although 
one or two correspondents say Baldwins 
rather light; spraying general and prospects 
good, 

These conditions prevail in Orleans, Monroe, 
Erie, etc, while in the central and eastern coun- 
ties the promise is for at least a good start in 
this important crop of the Empire state. Or- 


chards are healthy; foliage good color, and the 
thorough work done in spraying quite general- 
ly evident, although some of our returns indi- 
cate that this necessary adjunct of orcharding 
is by no means everywhere evident. 


IN OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA, 

Reports from Ohio are lacking in uniformity, 
but point to a good many apples providing de- 
velopment continucs favorable. Trees did not 
set as full as in New York, and while in some 
counties, such as Holmes, Fairfield, Summit, etc, 
the June drop was pronounced, in many parts 
of the state the young fruit has remained on 
the trees and is making rapid growth. Altogether 
too many of the reports to American Agricul- 
turist brought out the fact that orchardists 
are indifferent about spraying, and the condi- 
tions here outlined must mean a less satisfactory 
crop than many would like to see. 

Pennsylvania will present the usual picture 
of a great state with a great apple crop in mag- 
nitude, but irregular in quality, with much in- 
ferior fruit. Many orchards are neglected, and 
while the best growers spgay thoroughly, this 
is more nearly the exception than the rule. The 
set of fruit was nearly normal in a number of 
ccunties or portions of the counties, including 
Adams, Wayne, Warren, Dauphin, Westmore- 
land Berks, etc, while in many others it was 
enly half or less, these including Cumberland, 
Susquehanna, Lebanon, Bucks, Fayetie, Frank- 
lin, Columbia, etc, crop prospects so far as our 
correspondents could judge at a late June date, 
running all the way from a quarter and 
a third up to perhaps three-fourths of a 
full crop. 

Apples set rather light to indifferent in such 
New Jersey counties as Burlington and Sussex, 
yet the state, as a whole, is evidently in a fair 
way to produce a fair crop. This is true ina 
measure of Maryland and Virginia. Kent coun- 
ty, Del, has good prospects. Spraying general, 
earried on there in a very intelligent and 
thorough manner, 

MAINE AND OTHER EASTERN STATES. 


In New England, Maine of course leads in 
importance, and in that state growers had littlo 
fault to find with the manner in which the young 
crop has started. Orchards are healthy, but 
spraying by no means general, or as widespread 
as it should be. Crop prospects at a late June 
date were for a fairly good crop, although occa- 
sional reports to American Agriculturist of 
indifferent prospects for Baldwins. A-~healthy 
situation prevails in New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, and the Champlain district bidg. fair to 
produce a good crop next fall. dq s 

In the southern half of New Engiand, or- 
chards did nothing brilliant in set ot Frutt, al- 








though many of them in Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut showed up well at that 
time. 
and the present outlook fair for a medium to 
reasonably good crop. Each year finds perhaps 
rather more orchardists spraying thoroughly, 
and trees are now in a healthy condition. _ 

Further particulars from our correspondents’ 
returns, confirming this report and giving added 
facts will be printed next week. 





SUMMERING THE PIG 
N, A, CLAPP, MICHIGAN. 

With the present outlook for good prices for 
pork, the producers can care for and feed the 
pigs, with the assurance that they will be well 
repaid. The large supply of old corn available 
to feed in connection with pastures, makes the 
opportunity to secure a good profit on the pigs 
that are on hand an ideal one. Grain, house 
slops, skim milk er -whey, fed while the pigs 
get a good supply of grass and some exercise 
in the open field, will make pork cheaply and of 
the best quality. 

At present the system of pork production is a 
ewell-defined one and generally understood. In- 
stead of keeping pigs until they are from a year 
to 1% to 2 years old before I begin to crowd 
them and fatten for market, I begin while the 
pigs are yet young and crowd them along to a 
weight that the market demands. But few are 
kept on the farm until they are more than ten 
months old, I now have two crops of pigs, one 
the fall and the other during the spring. 

THE FALL PIGS. 

Some who feed their pigs largely on grain 
and crowd them to marketable weights at six 
months of age, sell them in April and May. 
Others prefer to feed less grain through the 
winter, let the pigs eat more clover, corn fod- 
der, roots and cheaper féeds until grass starts. 
They then make a rapid growth with the dairy 
wastes, in which to mix the meal or mill feed. 
A good share of the feed is gathered from the 
fields. This method gives excellent butcher's 
pork, and is also ap excellent plan to follow in 
producing the present very popular bacon hog. 
Pigs fed along in this manner can be ripened 
up and sold during August and September, when 


i aguncestl oe a — 


The June drop has been only normal, 


ALL ABOUT THE FARM 


good prices, almost invariably, prevail. The 
odds and ends on the farm, that furnish a great 
variety of feeds, are converted into palatable 
meat, that is eagerly sought for by the fastidious 
consumers of butcher’s meats ahd bacon. This 
yields a liberal profit to both the producer and 
dealer. 

Start the pigs early in life, as the weight can 
be produced cheaper while the pigs are young 
than later in life. Another point worthy of 
consideration is establishing the thrifty habit, 
which enables the pigs to make more 
meat for a given emount of feed consumed, than 
those whose stomachs have not been expanded 
and have not the habit of rapid growth and 
development. 

It is presumed that the most of the pigs have 
had an opportunity to eat a long time before 
they are weaned from the-sow. They have been 
given an abundance of exercise, pure air and a 
variety of feeds which hag taken them past the 
period when diseases of various kinds afflict 
those that are closely penned and fed only corn. 
Now is the time to begin to feed for rapid 
growth and profits. If middlings are mixed 
with the corn meal, scalded and mingled with 
the skim milk, buttermilk, whey or house slops 
and these are fed warm and in quantities which 
can be readily eaten up clean, at least four times 
per day, while they get a run at the June grass, 
clover, rape or any of the forage plants that 
they relish, they are ready to make pork faster 
and cheaper than at any time later in life. 

The spring pigs are the ones that can be 
utilized to consume the waste fruits from the 
orchard and garden, glean the stubbles and be 
ripened for market on the poor corn of the pres- 
ent year’s crop. They will reach the market- 
able weight in the late fall and early winter. 





UTILITY OF AN ORCHARD MULCH 
{From Page 3.] ; 

insurance company or bank which could guaran- 
tee its equal in safety and profit, has never been 
heard of. As the orchard grows older and the 
branches extend farther and farther, the capacity 
of the soil f-r the production of humus forming 
material is lessened. It may take a long time to 
use up the accumulation, but the supplemen- 
tary mulch will need to be increased. 
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HARVESTING OATS TO BE FED IN SHEAF 


W. W. STEVENS, INDIANA. 

The oat crop is ready to cut any time after 
it reaches the dough state, and the sooner there- 
after the better. It is very important that we 
shape our work so the oat field can be gone into 
just as soon as the crop is fit to cut, and the 
weather Is suitable. Be as particular about 
cutting oats as you would clover hay, never 
beginning the work when it looks like a rain 
is going to stop you. 

Set your binder so it will make small sheaves, 
and don’t begin work of mowing until ail the 
dew has dried off. Then push the work of cut- 
ting until signs of dampness are noticed in the 
straw late in afternoon. Put up oats as fast as 
cut in small shocks, say either six or eight 
bundles, and put on one cap neatly and carefully. 
Haul to the barn or put into stack as soon as 
thoroughly cured, and all the better if you can 
get the work done before it rains. 

But I do not like to thresh my oats. For 
late summer and fall feeding and even for win- 
ter, I prefer to feed grain and straw together. 
As soon after the oats are mowed away, as I 
can get the time, I cut up my oats and store 
them away, when they remain nice and fresh 
until fed, even if it is the following summer. 
My barn is so arranged that mice or rats can- 
not get in to destroy or damage the feei. Thus 
cut and fed every bit is consumed without 
waste. In feeding cut oats, I like to dampen a 
little and mix in a small amount of bran, as 
there is no better feed for work horses. 


If the oats are stacked and threshed, the 
straw should be put under shelter, as it dam- 
ages very eas.ly and badly when exposed to 
rain. Put in the barn alongside the hay and 
it will make a change ia roughage for your 
stock that will be relished, for it will be eaten 
up as cl*an as the hay. If oat straw ge*s soak- 
ing wet before it is stacked or housed, it is 
worth but little as feed. In such condition it 
is best to have it threshed, for musty straw 
will damave the grain more or less. If I lived 
in a section of country where this grain was a 
money crop, | would thresh from the shock and 
get oats to elevator just 9s soon as the work 
could be done after harvesting. 








: HAPPY LOT OF FRUIT PICKERS ON A DELAWARE. FARM 


: The growing of goosepernes for canning purposes in Kent county, Del, has been profitable. 


In the picture, shown above, reproduced 


from a photograph caught by American Agriculturist’s camera during the hight of the picking season, Jun€ 16, 1905, are a lot of interesting 


goosebemly pickers. 


The bushes were planted thickly in a pear orchard belonging to P. Emerson, as described in Mr Brown's article in this 
issue. ,Jhe fruit is picked tn baskets or pails, for which pickers are paid % cent per quart. 
cents per quart. Most of it goes to the Baltimore canneries. 


The fruit is sold at the local station at from 3% to 6 





New Suenrrpan Hore, So.Bend, Ind. 


8,000 sq. ft. of Black Diamond laid 
over shingles. 


recommended Black Diamond to 


CROPS AND BUSINESS 


More rolls of Black Diamond 
Ready Roofing are in use to- 
day than of all other ready 
roofings combined. 

There’s a good reason for it. 

Black Diamond was the first good 
ready roofing to be put on the market, 
and it got a long start. It could 
never have continued and maintained 
its present supremacy if it did not 
have merit. Thousands of satisfied 
owners, whose testimony we have 


in our possession, have advertised and 
neighbors and friends. Records of 


ten years and more of satisfaction prove the value of this veteran roofing. 
Sample and Booklet mailed free on request. 
Address the nearest office, BARRETT MANUFACTURING CO., Black Diamond Dept, 


New York, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, 


Allegheny, Kansas. City, St. Louis, 
New Orleans and Cincinnati. 

















FOR STOCKMEN, 


‘BOOKS WHICH EVERY BREEDER 
AND FEEDER SHOULD HAVE 


‘Animal Breeding 


By Thomas Shaw. This book is the most complete 
and comprehensive work ever published on the sub- 
ject of which it treats. It is the first book which 
has systematized the subject of animal breeding. 
The leading laws which govern this most intricate 
question the author has boldly defined and author- 
itatively arranged. The chapters which he has 
written on the more involved features of the sub- 
ject, as sex and the relative influence of parents, 
should go far toward —_ at rest the wildly 
speculative views ch ef to these 
questions, The striking Biren in the treat- 
ment of the subject is no less conspicuous than 
the superb order and regular sequence of t 
from the beginning to the end of the book. The 
book is intended to meet the needs of all persons 
interested in the breeding and rearing of live stock. 
= 5x7 inches. 45 pages. Cloth. Price 

" t 


The Study of Breeds 


By Thomas Shaw. Origin, history, distribution, 
characteristics, adaptability, uses, and standards 
of excellence of all pedigreed breeds of cattle, 
sheep and swine in America. The accepted text 
book in colleges, and the authority for farmers and 
breeders. Illustrated. inches, 371s pages. 
Cloth. Price $1.50, 


Clovers and How to Grow Them 


By Thomas Shaw. This is the first book published 
which treats on the growth, cultivation and treat- 
ment of as applicable to all parts of the 
United States and Canada, and which takes up the 
entire subject in a systematic way consecutive 
sequence, The importance of clover in the economy 
of the farm is so great that an exhaustive work on 
this subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by students 
in agriculture as well as by all who are interested 
in the tilling of the soil. Illustrated. 6x8 inches, 
337 pages. Cloth, met, $1.00, 


Forage Crops Other Than Grasses. 


* By Thomas Shaw. How to cultivate, harvest and 
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ata low price. 
Handy for 
the farmer. 
Will carry a 
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whereas horse 
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Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


Steel Wheels 


Straight or stag- 

size wanted, any 
of tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 

For catalogue and prices, eto 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box106 H Quincy, Ill. 
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Chances for 
Enterprising 


Do you wish to get into a good 
and remunerative business ? an eh ins a { a Genes 
Money you can egood ctast 
Re still ioe ite fancy and offers tas Leenks 0 to 
those who avail themeelves of this stunity. Wemanufac- 
ture the most reliable drilling machine on ema. 
ine thet hes pore: fail aie Gomonsizete - 4 
ite supe: ity competitive test. 
‘or Catalogue No. F-23 and full partic 


Star Drilling Machine Co., Akron, Ohio, 





use them. Indian corn, sorghum, clover, | 
plants, crops of the brasssica genus, the cereals, mil- 
let, field roots, etc, Intensely practical and reliable. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 287 pages. Cloth. Price $1.00, 


Soiling Crops and the Silo 


By Thomas Shaw. The growing and feeding of all 
kinds of soiling crops, conditions to which they are 
adapted, their plan in the rotation, etc. Not a line 
is repeated from the Forage Crops book. Best 
methods of building the silo, filling it and feeding 
ensilage. Illustrat Sx7 inches. 364 pages. Cloth, 
Price $1.50, 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages) will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same. 
Our New, Large, Descriptive I)fustrated Catalog, 
100 pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly 
indexed by Titles and Authors, and containing De- 
tailed Descriptions of all the best books on Rural 
and Home Topics, sent for four cents in stampe— 
which only pays the postage. 


© ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


HAY PRESSES 
The HENDRICKS 


Dp. B. HENDRICKS & Co., 
Tenbroeck Avenue, - Kingston, 


W F [ [ DRILLING 


N. 





Machines 

Over 70 sizes and styles for drilling either deep or 
shallow wells in any kind of soil or rock. Mounted 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cap 


Operate them Sania Send for catalog. 


BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
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Seed Trade Association Meets 


The annual meeting of the Amerie 
ean seed trade association at Toledo 
last week was very largely attended. 
The reports of the sccretary and treas- 
urer showed that the association was 
in good financial condition. The at- 
tendance was larger than usual. The 
following persons were on the pro- 
gram for the open session; The seed 
catalog from the customer’s stand- 
point, Floyd Braillier; Varietal de- 
scription of garden vegetables, Prof 
W. W. Tracy; Early history of 
the seed business, Burnet Landreth; 
Desirable imported natural grasses, 
Henry Nungesser, and Seedsmen and 
civic improvement, J. Horace McFar- 
land. There was also discussed Co- 
operative publicity through the press 
department, national council of horti- 
culture, by James Burdette; and Mod- 
ern retail conditions by Finley Acker. 

The annual banquet of the associa- 
tion to its members was a very pleas- 
ant affair. Several happy toasts were 
responded to. The newly elected of- 
ficers include president, Harry W. 
Wood of Richmond, Va. vice presi- 
dents Charles S. Burge of Toledo, O, 
and G. B. McVay of Birmingham, Ala. 
The secretary-treasurer is C. E. Ken- 
dall of Indianapolis, Ind, and the as- 
sistant secretary-treasurer J. H. Ford 
of Ravenna, O. 

A feature of much interest was the 
indorsement on the part of the as- 
sociation. of the effort to preserve 
Niagara Falls. This took shape in a 
telegram to Congressman Burton, 
chairman of the committee on rivers 
and harbors, expressing earnest desire 
that the falls be preserved as the 
chief scenic wonder of the western 
world. “We urge upon you a firm 
stand in favor of such preservation 
as against selfish commercial des- 


ecration. 
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Wire Worms Controllea, 


Every farmer is familiar with wire 

worms and their work, and knows that 

no remedy has 

yet proved effec- 

tive over large 

areas. The only 

satisfactory way 

to control these 

insects is by pre- 

ventive measures. 

The adults are in- 

BEETLE AND WORM. sécts which vary 

in size from a fraction of an inch to 

more than an inch. A typical one and 

its larva is shown in the cut. Those 

in which the farmer is interested lay 

eggs in grass lands and weedy fields 

during May. In general the young 

are usually brown, hard bodied creat- 

ures, and are popularly known as wire 

worms. They feed on roots for one, 

two and three seasons before reaching 
maturity. 

Such being the life habits no insec- 
ticide is effective. Preventive meas- 
ures commence with plowing in early 
summer for crimson clover to be 
turned under in autumn each year 
for two or three years. The first 
plowing removes the food; the sec- 
ond disturbs the remaining worms. 
An early crop such as cabbage should 
be planted each season until the land 
is free. This should be off before 
crimson clover sowing time arrives. 
Short rotations and variety of crops 
will prevent further trouble. 


aaa 


Lice Killing—The simple inventions 
are the great successes. An improved 
lice killing machine which will prove 
of great benefit to poultry farmers, 
is manufactured by the Charles Schild 
Co of Cleveland, Ohio, and the Des 
Moines incubator co of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
borious hand work and you will be 
surprised at the economy of labor. 
Write them for full particulars, men- 
tioning this journal in order to secure 
quick response, 





Contrast this machine with la-" 


With mowing retarded throughout 
many parts of the country it is too 
early to give definite information. re- 
garding the tonnage of the new hay 
crop. Even in districts of the west 
where- the season is about normal, 
harvesting may be protracted as farm- 
ers are desirous of having their crop 
secure additional growth from _ the 
June_rains which broke the long spring 
drouth. American Agriculturist is in 
receipts of numerous correspondents’ 
reports from leading hay states of 
the middle west and as far east as the 
Atlantic coast. 

RAINS HELPED THE CROP. 


These show that a few weeks ago 
it was feared the general hay crop 
throughout the Mississippi and Ohio“ 
valleys and in parts of the Lake 
region might be cut seriously short by 
the drouth. In many sections of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, and in states west of 
the Mississippi, April and May brought 
too little rain to insure vigorous early 
growth of meadows and prairie grass. 
However, the _ situation brightened 
somewhat during the month recently 
closed, and with rapid growth of grass 
between now and a protracted harvest 
many sections which feared a short- 
age in the hay yield, may find the yield 
eventually turn out nearly normal. 

Ohio and western Pennsylvania con- 
ditions jhave been about similar to 
those prevailing in Indiana and the 
same is true with western New York. 
However, in many sections of eastern 
New York and in the New England 
states, the hay crop is as promising as 
last year and farmers are largely an- 
ticipating a large yield. Yet in this 
connetion ft must be borne in mind 
that this last named section does not 
produce enough hay to supply home 
markets. Nevertheless, a good crop in 
the extreme east naturally means less 
drain on the west for supplies. 

—__—_ > 


Uncertainty Over Cabbage Outlook. 


. 

As the transplanting of cabbage in 
many sections of New York, Pennsyl- 
vdnia and Wisonsin is little more 
than completed this week, it is hardly 
possible to give definite information 
regarding the acreage. It can safely 
be said, however, that in the impor- 
tant Racine district of Wisconsin, a 
slight increase is noted, whileicthe 
area devoted to the crop in the Em- 
pire state appears normal or possibly 
a shade.less than last year. The re- 
turns from the 1905 crops were 
generally encouraging, and farmers 
throughout New York made prepara- 
tions to put out a full acreage... In 
some sections their expectations were 
realized, but in a few counties unfav- 
orable weather conditions, the late 
season, maggots, etc, resulted in a 
lighter setting than had been planned 
for. 

MAGGOTS BOTHER IN NEW YORK. 

Correspondents in several New York 
counties complain greatly of maggots 
and say the ravages of vermin re- 
sulted in cutting short the supply of 
young plants. This is particularly 
true with regard to Monroe county. 
Leading cabbage growers there report 
to American Agriculturist that the 
acreage will not loom up’as large as 
last season. In Ontario county a nor- 
mal acreage of both Danish and do- 
mestic cabbage was put out, although 
at one time it was feared there would 
be a shortage of plants. A normal 
acreage in Chateaugay,;put season late 
In Cattaraugus the .ysual area devot- 
acreage in Chateaugajyy, but season late. 
In Montgomery @ -mormal acreage. 
That county, howev@@jJH4s not impor- 
tant as a commercial producing dis- 

[To Pagell.] 
rodT 














WINNING PAIR DRESSED DUCKS. 
At-shows, dressed poultry is yearly 


becoming more prominent. It teaches 
correct methods of preparing fowls for 
market. These ducks won first at a 
recent Guelph (Ontario) show. 


Picking and Marketing Peaches. 


| DR ERWIN F. SMITH, U 3S DEPT OF AGRI. 








After the June drop is over, if the 
fruit irees are heavily laden, a consid- 
erable number of the peaches should 
be pulled off. It takes much less labor 
to pick them at this time than when 
they are ripe, and the remaining fruit 
will be enough larger and better in 
flavor and color to more than compen- 
sate for this thinning. Thinning is 
not very generally practiced by peach 
growers in the United States, but if 
judiciously done, no work in the or- 
chard will give better ‘eturns. Some 
of the qualities especially desirable in 
a crop of peaches are size, flavor and 
color, These desirable points cannot 
be expected when the tree is allowed 
to overbear, in which event the fruit is 
likely to be small and green and in- 
ferior in color, and will bring a ccrre- 
sponding poor price when put upon 
the market. The extra labor involved 
in handling a large crop of inferior 
fruit is also a matter not to be for- 
gotten. Some years, thinning will not 
be necessary, but in years when the 
trees are burdened with fruit it should 
not be omitted. 

Picking and packing are matters 
which require the personal attention 
of the grower. These cannot be trust- 
ed to hired labor without strict over- 
sight, The peach should be picked 
and packed as carefully as an orange; 
should never be poured from basket 
to: basket; should never be bruised in 
handling; should be carefully assorted 
by grades, and put up for market with 
an eye to attractiveness. It is not 
strictly proper, however, to put red 
netting over green fruit. There is just 
the right time to pick for market, and 
this is something to be learned by ex- 
perience. A day too early, and the 
peaches are green; a day too late and 
they are over ripe and will be soft and 
bruised and unsalable before they 
reach the consumer. No fruit requires 
greater expedition and better judg- 
ment in picking and marketing, and 
in these particulars the peach is strik- 
ingly in contrast with the orange, 
which never worries the grower, but 
may be picked and marketed any time 
from November to April, barring acci- 
dents and unexpected frosts. 

In general, peach growers in the 
eastern states are very careless, al- 
most indifferent, as to the manner of 
shipping fruit. to market, and the. re- 
sult is that such fruit, while often of 
a very inferior quality, rarely brings 
as good prices as inferior fruit put up 
with special pains to make it at- 
tractive. The baskets in general use 
in the eastern states are too large for 
retail trade. Growers of peaches on 
a large scale in New Jersey, Delaware 
and Maryland seem to think they can- 
not handle their vast quantities of 
fruit in smal? baskets. Growers in 
Michigan and-California have learned 
better and #@id their fruit out in 
much more attractive form, the result 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 
If 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth. 











being that they get better prices. Filor- 
ida fruit always comes to market in 


_good shape, and the Florida crate is 


one of the best. 
The choicest grades of peaches 
should never be sent to market in 


large baskets, but each fruit should 


be wrapped separately and sent with 
as much eare as eggs, if the best 
prices are desired. For the canning 
house and the wholesale trade, the 
Delaware basket is undoubtedly one 
of the most convenient forms for ship- 
ment. Inferior fruit should be kept 
at home or dried or fed to the pigs. 
The unprofitable handling of a large 
part of such fruit might be avoided by 
thinning, as already suggested. 

On some accounts it is highly desir- 
able that the fruit be transported by 
water if the distance is not great and 
the journey can be made rapidly; oth- 
erwise, it must go in cars and the ex- 
tra jar must be compensated for by 
rapid delivery and sale. Of course 
when peaches are shipped Jong dis- 
tances in warm weather, particular 
pains must be taken to see that the 
cars are properly iced and that there 
are no delays in transit, and when 
they come from the Pacific coast they 
must necessarily be picked green. 
Eastern growers have an advantage 
over those on the Pacific coast in the 
much finer quality of the fruit grown 
and in being near to market, so that 
the peaches may be allowed to ripen 
on the tree, something very necessary 
to the full perfection of the fruit. 

_—__ > 

National Nut Growers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting October 
31 to November 2, 1906, at Scranton, 
Miss. A special program is being 
prepared. Jackson county, where the 
meeting is to be held, enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the place of the 
origin of many of the finest pecan nuts 
known. The area in nut bearing or- 
chards in that section surpasses that 
of any other in production of the pe- 
can at the present time. The date se- 
lected for the meeting promises to 
reveal the bearing orchards with a 
plentiful harvest. Further particulars 
ean be gotten from Sec J. F. Wilson, 
of Poulan, Ga. 


Absorbine Removes Thoroughpin— 
Mr Bernard Reilly, R F D No 1, Elk- 
ton, Mich, writes under date of Dec 
22, 1905: “I have used one bottle 
of Absorbine for a thoroughpin and 
it took off the bunch.” Absorbine 
works in a quiet manner, does not 
blister or remove the hair and you 
ean use the horse during treatment. 
It will remove a bunch without in- 
conveniencing the animal or yourself. 
Two dollars per bottle at your drug- 
gist’s, or sent direct, express prepaid, 
upon receipt of price. Refer to this 
journal. W. F. Young, P D F, Mon- 
mouth St, Springfield, Mass. 





The Season for Baling Hay is just 
ahead of us, and the question comes 
up, what is the best hay press to buy? 
As a satisfactory answer to this, write 
at once to George Ertel company, 
Quincy, Ill, mention this paper, and 
ask them to send to you Ertel’s hay 
press book, to which you are entitled 
as a reader of this paper free of all 
cost to you. There is no obligation on 
your part to purchase. This 80 pages 
of hay press information will surely 
be worth the price of a postal card to 
you. The book is intended to answer 
all questions about baling presses, 
and tell you just what points are nec- 
essary in a good hay press. 





A Paying Industry—Doubtless there 
is enough balable and salable ma- 
terial in your section to make the 
ownership of a first-class baling press 
a decidedly profitable investment. 
Seven to 15° tons of material is an 
average day’s wofk for a Hendrick’s 
press, manufactured by D. B. Hen- 
dricks & Co of Kingston, N Y. Their 
presses bale hay, straw, cotton, husks, 
moss, shavings, etc. Write them for 
free catalog, mentioning this journal, 


“I saw your ady in old reliable A A.” 





FIELD AND ORCHARD 





VERY man who has used a 
manure spreader knows that 
it doubles the value of the 

manure pile. 

Those who have not had that ex- 
peace will be convinced with the 

trial. 

It is not because the manure 

spreader puts more manure on the 

land, but because it so tears apart, 
disintegrates and makes it fine that 
it all becomes available as plant food. 

Of course it takes the right kind of 

a spreader to do this work perfectly. 

The I. H. C, Spreader fits the case 

exactly. 

It is not only an unusually strong, 
well built machine, thus being dura- 
ble and continuing .long in service, 
but it has features peculiarly its own. 

For instance: It is the only manure 
spreader having a vibrating rake in 
Go to the International Loca! 

catalogues, or write for 














ent and look it over, 
n 









front of the beater or cylinder which 
levels the load as it passes backward 
towards the spreading mechanism, 

You know, of course, that perfect 
spreading can only result when the 
load is level. 

This spreader is entirely controlled and reg- 
ulated in all its working parts by a single lever, 

It will spread from three to thirty loaas per 
acre, and the change necessary to produce 
these desirable results can be made instaudy 
while the machine is in motion. 

Power is applied to the apron of the I. H. C. 
Spreader from both sides—both rear wheels, 
This insures an even, steady feed and no strain, 
side draft or breakage. 

The I. H. C. Spreader is equipped with broad 
faced steel wheels which are best, because they 
are at once the ligh and strongest. 

It will spread any and all kinds of manure in 
any condition, and can uipped with special 
attachments for spreading in drills and broad- 
casting lime, « t, ashes, cott d bulls, 
land plaster, etc. 

Made in sevetal sizes to suit all classes of 
work and every section. 
get and read the 
information. it wil pay. 














INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, V. S.A. 


(INCORPORATED) 




















SEEDLESS, BLOOMLESS APPLE TREES 





REDUCED FROM PHOTOGRAPH. 





DESCRIPTION: Winter Apple; handsome red; good 
abundant 


excellent keeper; hardy tree; 


splendid flavor; 
bearer an less. 





A limited supply of the famous 
Spencer Seedless Apple Trees 
is now offered for sale. Order 
your trees now as we are closing 
our order books for Fall delivery. 

To distribute this famous horti 
cultural novelty we will only supply 
a limited number of trees to each 


purchaser this season. Send for 
Catalogue. 
size, Agents Wanted in Each County. 
Address 


SPENCER SEEDLESS APPLE CO., 


W. C. SCHEU, Mgr. 


25 Broad Street, New York. 

















we offer our 
No. 12. 


(00 LBS. FENCE WIRE, $1.25 
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Galva) Wire Shorts, No. 14 4 
@1.60per 100 lba.; No. 11 Galv: 
Wire, continuous “B. B.” 


at ag 
Ren Piatarieagieeiiuacs 


’ eld 
20,000 ot tou Reeees SEE ES “tan 
Fence indestructible, pagent, 48 inches 
above complete S6e. We oan furnish 


Wire Mall, Riz cotrni l 
sin 09 te x Botte i Ibe 
ase tor treo bo-pas, gio. @ on Wie F Fens: 


CHICAGO HOUSE WAECKING G0., 35th aod {ron Sis. CHICABO 


GROUND PHOSPHATE ROCK 


The Best Fertilizer, shipped direct 
from the mines. 
Write for free booklet. Address 


POWERS & WILLIAMS, © Streator, 
“cemsanmeers 


TREES ARE FAMOUS 

rever planted; are plapeed 
rywhe wn, Fr 

Catalog of pond op fruits Black Ben, 

David, Deli Ma 


cious, etc.~Stark Bro's, Louisiana, 























NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Profitable Dairying 


4 Practical Guide to Successful Dairy 
. Management 
The treatment of the entire subject is thorou 
Practical, being principally a description ~~ 
methods practiced by the author, and which after 
@ lifetime of experience and study he has found 
most advantageous. Separate chapters are devot- 
ed to the importance of the dairy, physiology and 
secretion of milk, future of dairying, dairy 
breeds, selection of a breed, the dairy cow and 
the dairy sire, dairy standard, care and feed 
of the dairy cow, care of the calf, milking, 
when to have cows come fresh, feeds and their 
value, care of the milk, device for ripening 
cream, churning, marketing dairy butter, the 
dairy barn, silo and silage, miscellaneous topics, 
necessary appliances, general hints, dairy rem- 
edics, A specially valuable part of this book 
consists of a minute description of the far- 
famed model dairy farm of Rev J. D. Detrich, 
near Philadelphia, Pa. On this farm of 15 
acres which 20 years ago could not maintain 
one horse and two cows, there are now kept 
2 dairy cattle, in addition to two horses. All 
the roughage, litter, bedding, etc, etc, neces- 
sary for these animals are grown on these 15 
acres, more than most farmers could accom- 
plish on one hundred acres, Illustrated. 5x7 
inches. 200 pages. Cloth. Price ........00++-$0.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-44! Lafayette Street, New York, NV. Y. 














Sateen 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 
pos in baskets. ¥. 0. B. here. Whe tor prices. 
order. Plants about June l5th. 


WOODLAND FARM, Canastota, Co., N.Y 
























A -GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 
you ever did before. 
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“Biueket bowl” separator makers 
wash bowls. e are the onl 
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secrets. Write for it toda: 
Toronto, Gan. 


DAIRYING FOR PROFIT 








falsely claim to make separators with 1 
makers who dare show a picture of our 
le a There are secret difficulties about other bowls the makers want to hide. Pictures 
would betray yy = makers fear pict ures. , 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 


Demand a Look Inside 


@ © mec cea = 
DAIRY TUBULAR BOWL—All Apart 


ht, simple, easy- 
wl—all others 








Our handsome Catalog Z-100 tells these 


Chicago, Hl. 











Buying a Cream Separator 


A little yas fa buying a cream separator will save you a 
lot of hard work later.on. Don’t be talked into buying a machine 


pour milk into one. 








Prompt Delivery. 
18 Distributing Warehouses, 


ask for our catalogue No, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., 





with a high milk supply can —it’s like pitching hay te 


Besides it does n’t cost any more 


to get an easy running 


U.S. Cream Separator 


with a low milk tank that a child can reach, a simple 
bowl that’s easily washed, and a set of entirely enclosed 
gears, protected from dirt and danger. The U.S. holds 
the World’s Record for clean skimming—it is the most 
profitable machine for you to buy, and will last a life 
time. Our handsome new catalogue describes in detail the operatfon 

ction of the United States Se tor. 
proline lustrations aid in making pane: y clear to you t 
ages the U. S. has over all others. 


fine 
advant- 

f you’re keeping cows for profit, 

6 It points the way to the biggest profits. 


Man 


BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 
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‘GOOD BOOKS 


BY HON. F. D. COBURN, 
Secretary Kansas State Board of Agriculture 


The man who would rather be a farmer than 
United States senator. His books teem with the 
same thoroughness, practical judgment and sound 
common sense that he has shown in keeping out 
of politics, . 


ALFALFA 


The fact that alfalfa thrives in any soil; that 
without res i 
four and somet 
or cured it is one of the most nutritious forage 
plants known, makes reliable information upon its 
production and uses of unusual interest. Such 
information is given in this volume for every part 
America, by the highest authority. Illustrated, 
~ Ps pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ......sss+0s ooeee50 cents 


SWINE HUSBANDRY 
New, revised and enlarged edition, The breeding, 





rearing and t of swine, and ihe preven- 
tion and treatment of their diseases. It is the 
fullest and fr di relating to swine 
breeding re offered. Illustrated. 312 pages. 5x7 
Amches, Cloth neccsscccccccvcccccccccccsccoese ecccced 





IN PREPARATION. READY IN JULY. 


THE BOOK OF ALFALFA 


History, Cultivation and Merits, Its Uses as a 
Forage and Fertilizer, The appearance of the Hon 
F. D. Coburn’s little book on Alfalfa a few years 
ago has been a profit revelation to thousands of 
farmers throughoat the country and the increasing 
demand for still more information on the subject 
has induced the author to prepare the present vol- 
ume which is, by far, the most authoritative, com- 
plete and valuable work on this forage crop pub 
lished anywhere, 

Send for our catalog, fully describing the above 
and also many other books on similar subjects. Free 
on application, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439—441 Lafayette St., New York. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 


Grade Cream Separator at a Reasonable 
VELAND Cream Separator | Direct to You. 


all ball iS beet Sensing epee 
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Testing Milk and Cream. 


I have a small dairy herd of 15 
head. My milk is sold to a dealer in 
New York. I want to know on what 
basis the city offcers or dealers, judge 
the quality of milk.—[T.. F. Wilson, 
Orange County, N Y. 

This question comes up constantly. 
The most complete answer we have 
ever read is given in the new book en- 
titled Moderr Methods of Testing Milk 
and Milk Products, by Dr L. L. Van 
Slyke of the New York experiment 
station. This book, just issued, con- 
tains over 200 pages and is fuliy il- 
lustrated. Sent postpaid for 75 cents. 
The book ought to be in the hands 6f 
every dairyman in the United States. 

The only basis commonly used in 
judging the quality of market milk, 
says Dr Van Slyke, is the percentage 
of fat and solids. The chief. effort of 
many sellers of milk is confined to 
making sure that the milk conforms 
in fat and solids to the requirements 
of the legal standard. In New York 
city the temperature of the milk when 
it reaches the city is made an impor- 
tant point of quality by the milk in- 
spectors. In some special cases, as yet 
too few, cleanliness is also made a 
point of commenscial quality, as in the 
case of condenseries, and as shown by 
the standing of certified milk, (milk 
produced under conditions, and reach- 
ing certain standards, that are ap- 
proved by a city health department). 
In most creameries and many cheese 
factories, the percentage of fat in 
milk is made the chief or only basis 
of valuation. 

The absence of a definite basis for 
judging market milk commercially is 
due to several reasons. Consumers 
usually take what they get without 
much question, protected only by the 
legal standard. In the next place, the 
opportunity for examination is lim- 
ited, owing to the perishable nature of 
milk. Again, it is not possible to ex- 
amine milk wholly by the senses, as 
is done in the case of butter and 
cheese; more time must be consumed 
and different means employed, in or- 
der to reach a satisfactory judgment 
of the quality of milk. 

In the past few years, attention has 
been concentrating upon the charac- 
ter of market milk, and there has 
been a gradually growing sentiment 
that some method of testing the com- 
mercial value of milk and cream, sim- 
ilar to that used in judging butter and 
cheese, ought to be developed. It is 
the purpose of the writer to propose 
and discuss a method for judging and 
scoring milk and cream, in the hope 
that it may serve as a beginning, how- 
ever tentative, which will lead to the 
development of a practical and useful 
system. 

DETERMINING VALUE OF MARKET MILE. 

Three factors determine most large- 
ly the commercial value of market 
milk: (1) The composition of the 
milk, (2) the length of time it will 
remain sweet and palatable, (3) the 
flavor, or taste and odor, of the milk, 
and, we may add, though of less im- 
portance, (4) the color of the milk. 

The composition of milk, other 
things being equal, determines its 
value as food, its nutritive value; and 
this should constitute a large factor 
in judging the value of market milk. 
The two factors which can be used as 
a means of determining the compo- 
sition of market milk are fat and 
solids-not-fat, 

What amount of fat and solids-not- 
fat shall count as perfect in. market 
milk? 
sent as nearly as possible normal milk 
of average composition, and, accord- 
ing to results of the writer’s study of 
many thousand analyses of American 
milks, the correct amounts would be 
about 4% of fat and 9% of solids-not- 
fat. This basis is preferable to the 
use of a legal standard, 
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Chickens in Hot Weather. 


H, E. HAYDOCK, NASSAU COUNTY, NY. 





If the best results are desired, grow- 
ing chicks should have proper care 
and attention~ during the summer 
thonths. It is important that clean 
and comfortable quarters be provided 
for them. Coops so placed as to get 
the sun in the morning and shade in 
the afternoon will be found desirable. 
This will prevent the coop from get- 
ting so thoroughly heated as to make 
it uncomfortable at night. Habit" is 
strong in chicks and they will return 
to an overheated or foul coop, when 
they should be in more comfortable 
and roomy quarters. They may not 
die, if left to themselves; they will 
probably take to the fence or trees to 
escape from such a coop, but they will 
pay the penalty in poor growth, lack 
of vigor and weakness, either at that 
time or later in life, for this lack of 
care on their owner’s part. 

It is well to remember that chicks 
grow fast and a coop that had been 
plenty large enough for brood when 
young, will soon become too small, 
and overcrowding and in consequence 
injury to their health and growth will 
result. More room should be given at 
once if overere “ing is noticed, either 
by providing larger coops or dividing 
the broods. If coops and brooders 
are cleaned frequently, little reason 
will be found to complain of that 
great pest, lice, which otherwise might 
be the cause of weakness and stunted 
growth. Not only is it important that 
the coops be kept clean, but the 
ground in their immediate vicinity 
should not be allowed to become foul. 

It will be found best to give grow- 
ing chicks as much range as possible. 
If necessary to confine them, have as 
large yards as can be provided. 
Chicks should be fed apart from the 
older fowls. If all are fed together, 
they will be apt to get an insufficient 
amount of food and the older fowls 
will receive too much and in conse- 
quence, become too fat. The chicks 
seem to get plenty of grain, on ‘ac- 
count of their activity, but wnen ff 
thinks that this activity is in a t 
measure caused by their having to 
dodge the pecks of older fowls, it will 
be seen that they are not allowed to 
pick up as much food as they have 
the appearance of doing. Regularity 
in feeding is another important mat- 
ter.. If chicks are fed at certain times 
when on free range, it will be found 
that they will be near or about the 
feeding place at that time and all will 
share alike, whereas if they are fed 
any old time, some may have wagn- 
dered off in search of bugs and inse¢ts 
and therefore miss their portion. 

While I consider that after a cer- 


tain age a mash fed to the growing. 


chicks is a help to their development, 
if given for a change and in modera- 
tion, it will be found best to confine 
oneself in the main to dry feeding, 
as in the earlier stages of a chick’s 
life. 

One of the most important things 
to be considered during the summer 
is the water supply. The water should 
be kept*in some vessel or fountain 
that will prevent the chicks from 
walking in it, or else the water should 
be changed frequently. The fountain 
should of course always be placed in 
a shady spot and the water changed 
often. 

It is well to remember in raising 
pure-bred fowls that a~growing chick, 
as it nears maturity, in a measure 
molt gradually, so ine does not do 
to condemn a chick nce for a few 
darker or lighter fe s than stan- 
dard, as these will be in all probabil- 
ity replaced by tW@™tright colored 
feathers when the dik 
Carpty. , sabe 
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Growing for the Silo. 


DAVID ROBERTS, BURLINGTON CO, N Y. 


I generally plant my silage corn on 
ground that has been in corn the pre- 
vious year. Sometimes I plant on sod 
and have some so planted this year. 
When ground has been in corn the 
previous year, I mostly sow to rye in 
the fall for spring pasture. I spread 
broadcast with a manure spreader, 
cow stable manure just before the 
land is plowed, the latter part of 
April. The ground is thoroughly 
disked, scratch-harrowed and put in 
as fine a condition as possible, before 
seeding. I use a two-horse, double- 
row dril] and drop the grains about 
one grain to 8 or 9 inches in rows 4 
feet apart, sometimes 3% feet apart. 
This year, in addition to stable ma- 
nure, I put on with a fertilizer, broad- 
east drill, a thin dressing of ground 
fish manure, 

I have three silos, two 12 feet 
square and 24 feet high and ‘one, a 
tank silo, 12 feet in diameter and 24 
feet high. I plant about 12 to 14 acres 
for these silos, and some years have 
more than enough to fill them. South- 
ern Horsetooth, Red Cob Silage, and 
occasionally Blount’s Prolific are used. 
The scratch-harrow is usually run 
over the ground two or three days be- 
fore the corn is up, to upset the young 
weeds. After the corn is fairly up, 
I run a weeder over the rows. Fre- 
quent cultivation with a wheel culti- 
vator is practiced through the season, 
until the corn is laid by in the late 
summer. 

In cutting for the silo, I use a -har- 
vester, and ledve the filling of the silo 
to parties who furnish power and cut- 
ter. [havetried sowing Whippoorwill 
cowpeas with the corn, but this was 
not very satisfactory, as the peas were 
either choked out, or else overran the 
corn so as to make harvesting difficult. 
This year, I propose planting the peas 
after the corn is up, but not nearly so 
thick and possibly every other row. 
In this way, I hope to overcome the 
difficulty in harvesting. 


Fall and Winter Pasture for Swine— 
Rolling land is best suited for the 
production of rye for fall and winter 
pasture for swine. It should face the 
east or southeast. On land where corn 
is being cultivated, we sow 1% bush- 
els rye at the last cultivation, or just 
before the last plowing. This is about 
July 15 to August 1. Just as soon as 
the corn is ready to shred, both corn 
and fodder are removed from the land. 
This gives us a fine pasture for swine 
during the dry fall months when pas- 





LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 





ture is scarce. Rye, sown after .io- 
bacco, gives just as good results. As 
a cover crop during winter, there its 
nothing better for this locality. A 
great many farmers use rye as a nurse 
crop for seeding to grasses. I prefer 
preparing a fine seed bed and sowing 
pure, clean grass seed by itself, both 
fall and spring. Rye as a pasture for 
sheép and lambs in the early spring is 
very fine.—[J. Wesley Griffin, Galla- 
tin County, Ky. 

Finished Sheep Pay Best—One of 
our oldest and most successful breed- 
ers and importers of high-class stock 
told me some time ago, that after 
many years’ experience in handling 
horses, cattle, sheep and pigs, he found 
his best profits, greatest pleasure and 
satisfaction in the sheep division of 
his business. And well may I indorse 


his statement, as for many years, my 
comparatively small flock has pro- 
duced for me more profit than all 


else on the farm. A mistake of many 
in our country is the selling of butch- 
er’s lambs in the fall, at a small price, 
while by feeding on well, for some 
four to six months longer, the value 
can be easily doubled, and the former 
profit quadrupled.—[John Campbell, 
Ontario. 

Resources of Utah—A little booklet 
just issued by the Union Pacific rail- 
road describes in detail the resources 
of Utah, paying particular attention to 
the distribution of population, the 
amount of money invested, the indus- 
tries already established, the many op- 
portunities open for investment and 
for setilers and the climate in relation 
to Utah’s agriculture. It is a valuable 
publication for anyone interested in 
that state and may be secured by writ- 
ing to the general passenger agent, EB. 
L. Lomax, Omaha, Neb. 


The thought has recently been ex- 
pressed that a principal reason for the 
good roads agitation is to favor auto- 
mobiling. A moment's thought will 
correct this statement, for the good 
roads movement was started long be- 
fore even the word automobile was 
coined. The same thing is true of the 
bicycle. Good roads are urged be- 
cause they will help the farmer first 
of all, and by helping him, increase the 
wealth of the community, the state 
and the nation. As progress has 
hitherto not been so rapid as to take 
anyone’s breath away we are glad to 
welcome anything that will prod the 
movement up. And if the automobile 
is it, well,-here’s a bumper to it.—[G. 
K. M., New York. 





A YEARLING CHESTER WHITE SOW OF GOOD FORM 
This animal is one of the kind that attracts r, of those who like 


fine finish, good size and strong bone. 


on her feet; when in show condition welahed'e about 600 pounds. 


She has length and is strong 


This typ- 


ical Chester White sow is the property of J. W. Dorsey & Sons of Pike 
county, Ill. The Chester White is no stranger in many of our eastern states. 
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Women as Well as Men Are Made 
Miserable by Kidney and 
Bladder Trouble, 


Kidney trouble preys upon the mind, 
discourages and lessensambition; beauty, 
vigor and cheerful- 
ness soon disappear 
when the kidneys are 
out of order or dis- 
eased, 

Kidney trouble has 
|} become so prevalent 
that it is not uncom- 
» mon for a child to be 
born afflicted with 

weak kidneys, If the 
child urinates too often, ifthe urine scalds 
the flesh, or if, when the child reaches an 
age when it should be able to control the 
passage, it is yet afflicted with bed-wet- 
ting, depend upon it, thecause of the diffi- 
culty is kidney trouble, and the first 
step should be towards the treatment of 
these important organs. This unpleasant 
trouble is due -to a diseased condition of 
the kidneys and bladder and not to a 
habit as most people suppose, 

Women as well as men are madé miser- 
able with kidney and bladder trouble, 
and both need the same great remedy. 
The mild and the immediate effect of 
Swamp-Root is soon realized. Itissold 
by druggists, in fifty- 
cent and one-ddilar 
size bottles. You may 
have a sample bottle 
by mail free, also a Home of Swamp-Root. 
pamphlet telling all about Swamp-Root, 
including many of the thousands of testi- 
monial letters received from sufferers 









cured, In writing Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y., be sure and mention 
this paper, Don’ t make any mistake, 


but remember the name, Swamp-Root, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and the ad- 
dress, Binghamton, N. Y., on every 
bottle. 





person, however inexperienced, 
oo => readily cure either = with 


Fleming’ 


Fistula and Pol Evil Cure 
—even bad old cases that skilled doctors 
have abandoned. ay and simple; 
cutting; just a little attention every fi 
ay—and your money refunded [f It ever 
ia, Cures most cases within Lat A ders 
leaving the horse sound and smoot 
particulars given in 
"a Veat-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Write us for a free copy. Ninety-six 
covering more than a hundred vet- 
ry subjects. Durably bound, in- 
dexed and illustrated. 
FLEMING BROSB., Chemista, 
S81 Union Steck Yards, Ohicago, Ul. 









Used Over 20 Yoare 
Tatumeville, Ky., 
April 10, 06. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 
Dear Sira:—i have 
been using your 
Spavin Cure and oth- 
er remedies for over 
20 years and think 





A are Ge best on 
Respectfully yours 
8. J. Cox. 
Kendall’s Spavin Cure 
fs the remedy for &; ovina. Splints, Rtagbonce ond 
a yt generations attestite worth. 
:e "G ireatest known yy for 
family Sen All iT aruiggiats ool sel! ft. _,.. no e 
OR BG. 5. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Felis, Vt. 
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NEW. YORK, JULY 7, 1906 
A New Kind of a Fourth. 


The Fourth of July has once more 
come and gone with its traditions, its 
earnest meaning, its glorious present 
and its continuing future. The noise, 
the accidents, the nerve-racking expe- 
riences recur each year. People 
are waking up to the need of a 
safe and sane observance of the 
Fourth. Heretofore, its fireworks, gun 
and pistol shooting, and reckless do- 
ings with explosives, by those ignorant 
of such things, has caused more 
deaths, wounds and losses of property 
by ‘fire, than resulted from some of 
the greatest battles. Yet we all want 
gloriously to celebrate the glorious 
Fourth. 

A new idea is for each rural com- 
munity to have a barbecue or picnic, 
with speaking and reports, followed 
by an evening entertainment or dance. 
Let all the exercises be in some pleas- 
ant place, outdoors if possible. The 
speakers should mainly emphasize 
local patriotism and civic duty, such 
as the needs of the town or section 
in the way of better schools, better 
roads, a better standard of living and 
of citizenship, help to aid the poor or 
unfortunate to help themselves, better 
farming, simpler and better home life, 
larger appreciation of local advan- 
tages, more development of local in- 
dustries, etc, etc. The local grange, 
farmers’ club, improvement associa- 
tion, board of trade, labor union, 
churches, lodges, ete, should unite in 
promoting some such celebration. 

Plan it all out carefully beforehand. 
Give places of honor to those who 
have come back to visit their old 











home town. Put the boys and girls, 
all the younger people, on their met- 
tle, to take an active part. Let the 
speaking be followed by a sort of brief 
business meeting for discussing the 
ideas advocated, then by vote, elect, 
Aor instruct the chairman to appoint) 
special committees to see what can be 
done toward carrying out the best 
ideas advanced by the speakers, such 


as a committee on good roads, an- 
other on automobile regulation, still 
another on local education, and 
SO On. 


Thus the day will result in a start 
toward organized effort at improve- 
ment, These committees should pros- 
ecute their duties during the ensuing 
year, institute a friendly rivalry as to 
which can accomplish the most good, 
and their reports will make a fine fea- 
ture at the celebration on July 4, 
1907 

This general idea can be adapted 
to every and all local circumstances. 
It is the germ from which may grow 
results that shall do wonders for our 
rural communities. This suggestion is 
founded upon the modern principle 
of combination, organization, co-oper- 
ation, applied to social, industrial and 
civic uplift. Let us utilize the dynam- 
ic forces of patriotism. Instead of 
allowing them to simply explode in 
noise, parade and talk, let the Fourth 
witness efforts to harness this energy 
and apply it to the improvement of 
conditions right here at home—on our 
own farms, in our own homes, in our 
own township! 

In all states that do not enjoy the 
wonderful system of local self-govern- 
ment, typified by the New England 
town meeting, the people’s coming to- 
gether on the Fourth might well be 
utilized for discussing and voting upon 
matters of local interest. In some 
instances, the set addresses should be 
short, allowing plenty of time for 
brief talks (two to five minutes) 
from the floor, lively questions and 
answers. Then let the suggestions be 
put to vote and committees be elected 
by popular vote to carry out the mo- 
tions adopted. 

In this, and other ways, the new 
Fourth will prove a mighty factor in 
linking the people more closely to- 
gether, in stimulating civic righteous- 
ness, in teaching the young or the for- 
eigner correct ideals as to American 
principles in daily life right here 
where we _ live. Such observance 
should also cultivate the social amen- 
ities, making all sorts of people better 
acquainted, and for at least one day 
in the year, breaking down the bars 
of cliques and sets and merging all 
the people into one homogeneous 
society. . 

Oe 


An agricultural trust is at last in 
sight, so far as promoters of a new 
organization of huge proportions are 
concerned. The American farm prod- 
ucts company, born last week under 
laws of New Jersey, with a capital of 
some $19,000,000, has among its re- 
puted backers’such big names as Levi 
P. Morton, Thomas F. Ryan, Harry 
Payne Whitney and some prominent 
New York banking houses. Referring 
to its prospectus, it proposes to devote 
its attention to controlling the output 
of dairy and poultry farmers. It is too 
soon to form any adequate idea of just 
what this new concern can accom- 
plish, but up to the present, it is not 
taken seriously. 





The important discovery was made 
last week that in the woods about 
Horn pond, Woburn, Mass, the ground 
was literally covered with dead and 
dying gypsy moths. This tract is one 
of the worst infested, and has never 
been tested to mitigate the pest. 
It is believed that a bacterial dis- 
ease is doing the destruction, though 
the nature of the disease will 
not be known until Dr G. E. Stone 
completes his investigations at the 
Massachusetts experiment station. 


EDITORIAL 


Should the disease effectively dispose 
of the gypsy moth, it will be one of 
the greatest blessings, for this terrible 
pest threatens to spread all over 
the country and has resisted every 
known means of fighting it, upon 
which hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars have been expended. The fungous 
growth which last year made its ap- 
pearance for the first time upon the 
brown-tail moth, is now proving al- 
most universally deadly to this pest 
also. We urge every community and 
farmer in New England to be on the 
alert against these two insects, but 
should these new enemies succeed in 
destroying’ either or both, the brown- 
tail or the gypsy moth, the result will 
be warmly welcomed. 





The sudden death of Henry D. 
Perkey last week at Oread, Md, we 
trust will not arrest the development 
of his agricultural, industrial and do- 
mestic science school. That institu- 
tion was based upon “learning by 
doing,” and if carried forward to the 
full fruition of the ideals set forth 
in the Oread catalog, will do vast good 
to the young men and women of the 
present and future. Mr Perkey jvas 
widely known as the originator of 
shredded wheat, and did a great work 
for rational dietaries and more sensi- 
ble methods of living. At the time of 
his death he was creating what prom- 
ises to becomes a large business in 
preparing new forms of human food, 
and planned to devote its entire prof- 
its to the endowment of Oread insti- 
tute. His end was due to apoplexy, 
superinduced by shock caused by be- 
ing thrown from his horse a month 
ago. Mr Perkey was an extremist in 
some of his views and methods, but 
was animated by the highest motives 
and had a host of friends. If his edu- 
cational and industrial undertakihgs 
can now be carried out successfully 


and wisely, the world will long 
owe tribute to h.. genius and 
idealism. 


a> 
—_ 


The department of agriculture is 
thoroughly in earnest in the desire to 
advance dairy interests. The bureau 
of animal industry is now carrying on 
investigations in thé manufacture and 
storage of butter. Its first bulletin, 
just issued, treats of the keeping quali- 
ties of butter made under different 
conditions and stored at different tem- 
peratures, and covers the first season’s 
work, further exhaustive experiments 
to be continued. The butter used in 
these experiments was made in Kansas 
and in Iowa, and stored in rooms es- 
pecially built and equipped in Chicago. 
It has been found, among other things, 
that butter containing low percentages 
of salt keeps best, and that a temper- 
ature of 10 degrees below zero is best, 
both when in storage and after re- 
moval from storage. Butter made 
from cream received at the creamery 
sour, yet in fair condition, deteriorated 
rapidly after removing from storage. 
This bulletin, No 84, can, no doubt, be 
secured by any one writing to Wash- 
ington for it. 








In this issue American Agriculturist 
presents its annual showing of fair 
dates; state, county and district. Look 
this list over, especially in the terri- 
tory which most interests you. If er- 
ror in date has crept in, kindly advise 
us that we may make immediate cor- 
rection. It goes without saying that 
you are considering carefully the merit 
of making an exhibit of some kind at 
your local or state fair. The season 
promises to be a good one. Much in- 
terest is manifested on the part of fair 
managers and great plans are being 
perfected. : 


There is an element of risk in deal- 
ing with an unknown party. We take 
great pride in looking after the inter- 
ests of our advertisers by allowing 
only reliable firms to use our columns. 
We also protect our subscribers 
with the guarantee printed on this 
page. " 








Uncertainty Over Cabbage Outlook, 


{From Page 6.] 
trict, local markets taking about all 
its product. On Lopg island a gener-. 
ous acreage of summer and fall cab- 
bage reported, but comparatively little 
winter stock grown. 

In important cabbage growing sec- 
tions in northwestern Pennsylvania, 
particularly Erie county, the acreage 
outlook is reported by growers to be 
anything but brilliant. Around Wa- 
terford the area devoted to the crop 

% short this year. Maggots de- 
stroyed more than 50% of young 
plants and to this is attributed what- 
ever decreases are noted. 
= INCREASES IN WISCONSIN. 

Correspondents writing from the 
important Racine district of Wiscon- 
sin, say there is an enlargement in 
the area devoted to cabbage this year, 
ranging 20 to 25%. The winter cab- 
bage territory there has been reaching 
out further for the past few years and 
growers are reported to have ‘made 
good profits on the last crop. Plants 
short here and there, with some dam- 
age by maggots around Racine Junc- 
tion, but in the newer lands devoted 
to the crop, maggots have not so far 
put in an appearance. 





Cranberries Fairly Promising. 


A little later it will be possible for 
American Agriculturist to furnish its 
readers with a fairly conclusive idea 
of cranberry ¢rop prospects. So far 
vines have not progressed sufficiently 
to determine fully. Yet present pros- 
pects have some weight, bearing on the 
situation. From a comprehensive set 
of correspondents’ reports it is evident 
the cranberry outlook in Wisconsin 
and New Jersey is much more favor~ 
able than on.Cape Cod. With occa- 
sional exceptions advices from the first- 
named states tell of conditions point- 
ing to @ normal set of fruit. In Mas- 
sachusetts two detrimental factors are 
noted: one being late spring frosts and 
the other more or less serious ravages 
of army worms. 

NEW JERSEY PROMISING. 

American Agriculturist has reports 
from the chief cranberry producing 
sections of New Jersey. In that state 
there was some loss here and there by 
frosts, ‘this mainly on unprotected 
vines. A few advices say the season is 
atriflebackward. Generally cranberry 
vines are healthy and the outlook is 
fully up to normal. This month, how- 
ever, will tell the tale as regards dam- 
age by worms and fungus. Many 
growers in Atlantic county are spray- 
ing their vines to prevent development 
of the latter. One of the best posted 
cranberry growers in New Jersey says 
the general loss by frost on early 
drawn bogs ranges 5 to 25%. 

The New Jersey outlook as summed 
up from numerous returns from cor- 
respondents is far ahead of a year 
ago. A big hail storm recently in- 
jured vines a little in some localities 
but inasmuch as blossoms were not 
developed at that time, it will have 
trifling bearing upon the general crop. 
Correspondents in Ocean, Atlanta, 
Cumberland, Burlington, Monmouth, 
and other foremost New Jersey cran- 
berry producing counties say the gen- 
eral outlook is fairly satisfactory. 

LONG ISLAND AND CAPE COD. 

Some bogs on Long Island suffered 
more or less by spring frosts. How- 
ever, that section does not figure con- 
spicuously in the country’s commer- 
cial crop. It is significant that many 
of the foremost cranberry growers in 
Plymouth and Barnstable counties, 
the foremost producing sections on 
Cape Cod, say the outlook at present 
does not indicate a large crop for 1906. 
So far it ts not possible fully to gauge 
crop prospects. Growers are basing 
their reports upon losses occasioned 
to date by frosts and army worms. 

















Wide-Awake 


Business Men 


are looking constantly 
for young men who can 
be associated with them 
in their departments. 
Worth and training are 
at a premium. 

More than one young 
man who began by sell- 
ing Tue Lapis’ Home 
Jourwat and Tue Satur- 
pay Eventnc Post made 
friends among the busi- 
ness and professional men 
he called upon, and so 
found his work for the 
periodicals a stepping- 
stone to lucrative 
tion or profitable busi- 
ness association, 

Making yearly sales 
for such publications as 
these takes a salesman or 
salesewoman among the 
best people of the com- 
munity. You develop 
ease, poise, self-reliance 
and the confidence of 
tried experience. You 
learn to meet people, to 
command situations, to 
dominate circumstances 
and to make things go 
your way. 

These qualities are 
worth much money to 
business men. They pay 
well for them—in 
money, trust, esteem. 

The sales department 
of our publications will 
help you to earn a good 
deal of money and at 
the same time prepare 
you for a business career. 

Write if you mean 
’ business. 


Tae Cuats Postman Compare 


3520-E, Cherry St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


When You Write to 
An Advertiser 


Always begin your letter with the words: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” You will find it will 


bring you a prompt reply and very cour- 
teous treatment. 

















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial 





WHAT THE WORLD IS 


What Congress Has Accomplished. 

The 59th congress adjourned June 
30, the work accomplished during the 
long session beginning last December, 
being regarded by Speaker Cannon as 
“exceeding in importance for the 
best interests -of all the people of 
the republic, the work of any session 
in the past 30 years.” A number of 
important measures were passed dur- 
ing the closing days and signed by 
the president, making them law. 
These included the appropriation bilis 
for new buildings, also for expenses in 
conducting the department of agricul- 
ture with its meat inspection amend- 
ment, etc. The appropriations made 
by this congress were unprecedented 
in volume, aggregating $880 ,000, 
an apparent increase of 60 millions 
over the appropriations made at the 
preceding session of congress. The 
increase was accounted for in part 
by over $42,000,000 going to the Pana- 
ma canal. 

No measure finally becoming law at- 
tracted more attention than the rail- 
road rate bil!l, which gives an 
enlarged interstate commerce commis- 
sion power to fix maximum railroad 
rates, within reasonable limits, also 
giving the government otherwise 
greatly extended control over trans- 
portation companies. The meat pack- 
ing industry is brought under the 
close inspection-.of the federal govern- 
ment, the pure food bill has been 
passed after years of agitation in con- 
gress, Oklahoma and Indian Territory 
have been made states, and the way 
paved for the admission of Arizona 
and New Mexico. Another highly im- 
portant law, now familiar to our read- 
ers, is that removing the tax from 
denatured alcohol, looking toward a 
cheaper substitute for petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Under the new law, national banks 
will be permitted to loan a larger 
proportion of their available funds, 
although this is in no case to exceed 
30% of the capital. The ship subsidy 
bill, which has been urged for a long 
time, failed to become iaw. Nor was 
there any disturbance of the tariff, in 
spite of the efforts some-months ago 
to secure a reduction for Philippine 
products such as tobacco, sugar, etc. 


In Quick Review. 








One of the most serious accidents in 
railroad circles this year has occurred 
on the London Southwestern railway, 
in which 27 lost their lives. In view 
of the criticism which British railway 
officials have indulged in over Ameri- 
can methods and the frequency of dis~ 
aster on American lines, this shocking 
tragedy on one of the leading railway 
lines of England strikes home with 
peculiar force. It is a singular coinci- 
dence that of the dead, 23 were Ameri- 
cans. The train wrecked was what 
is known as the American Line ex- 
press and was carrying passengers 
from the steamer New York from 
Plymouth to London. At this writing, 
the cause of the accident is still in 
doubt. The majority of the déad were 
first cabin passengers. They left New 
York June 23. Four of the trainmen 
were killed. British railway records 
are singularly free from fatal acci- 
dents, and this seems likely to. pro- 
voke sharp criticism, from the fact 
that there has been sharp speed com- 
petition between the London south- 
western and the Great Western lines 
in the effort to secure the traffic be- 
tween Plymouth and London, 





Bastern capital has taken steps to 
form an organization planned to take 
control of all dairy and poultry prod- 
ucts, first reports mentioning a capi- 
talization of $20,000,000, the concern 
to be known as the American farm 
products company, with James R. 
Morse, president, G. H. Browne, treas- 
urer and Eugene Delmar, secretary. 
A general manager is to be established 
at Chicago, H. L. Wiley, with a west- 
ern board of managers to include H. 
W. Henshaw, E. F. Dudley and L. B. 
Melbourne. Among the plants taken 
over by the company to date are the 
E. F. Dudley company of Owosso, 
Mich, A. G. Wessling company of Ken- 
ton, O, Bigelow butter company 
Boston, A. H. Barber & Company of 
Chicago. Those endeavoring to finance 
this company claim it will bring about 
an increased and uniform price to the 
producer, and a diminished price to 
the consumer, the commission profits 


. abroad. 


DOING 


to be eliminated, and the corporation 
to take the responsibility of delivering 
butter and milk from the hands of 
the farmer to the hands of the con- 
sumer. 





The Penrose republican machine in 
Penhsy! wry has a perilous course 
before in the present state cam- 
paign. The democrats have nom- 
inated a fusion ticket headed by Lewis 
Emery, Jr, who was previously named 
for governor by the Lincoln party. It 
is expected by the fusionists that the 
great majority of the democrats, pro- 
hibitionists, independent republicans 
and those of whatever previous polit- 
ical affiliation who desire real and 
permanent political reform in the 
state, will vote the fusion ticket next 
November. 





A man in Pennsylvania claims to 
have proved that bee stings will cure 
rheumatism. His doctor says that the 
poison from the stings acts as an anti- 
dote to the uric acid in the blood. In 
the presence of some 2000 apiculturists 
in convention at Jenkintown, the man 
with the rheumatism had 100 bees, 
made furious for the occasion, do 
their worst upon his back. A colony 
of stingiess bees have been imported 
from the Orinoco river region of 
South America. The bees are said to 
be great honey producers. 





The enlarged interstate commerce 
commission provided for by the rate 
bill passed by congress will include 
three new members. The president 
has practically decided to appoint 
James 8. Harlan of Illinois, son of 
Justice Harlan of the United States 
supreme court, E. E. Clark of Iowa, 
head of the national organization of 
railway conductors, and Franklin 
Lane of California, whose nomination 
to a former vacancy has been held up 
by the senate for several months. 





Congress has d a resolution 
directing that material and equipment 
for the Panama canal shall be bought 
of American manufacturers unless 
the president in any case deems bids 
extortionate. It has been suggested 
that recourse should be allowed to 
foreign markets, because of a disposi- 
tion on the part of the trusts to bleed 
the government, charging much more 
than they sell the same things for 
The resolution was “ap- 
proved” by the trusts. 





Harvard defeated Yale in the an- 
nual eight-oar boat race, winning by 
2% lengths. It was Harvard’s first 
victory over Yale in seven years in the 
big race of the regattas on the Thames 
at New London, Ct. Yale won the 
four-oared ‘varsity and the freshman 
race. When the boats in the big race 
crossed the line after the exciting four- 
mile struggle, one of the Yale rowers 
lay unconscious in the bottom of the 
boat and another was half-senseless. 





Chicago commercial interests are 
working for the canal project to con- 
nect Lakes Erie and Michigan. The 
purpose is to shorten the waterway 
from Chicago to Buffalo and connect 
therefrom by boat through the Erie 
canal with the Hudson river. The 
first survey for a Michigan-Erie canal 
wis made 50 years ago. It would 
cost, according to estimates; less than 

y A Congress will be asked 
to make an appropriation for it. 





Five ice dealers at Toledo, O, have | 


been convicted of conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade, advancing the price 
of ice 50 to 100% and each sentenced 
to the workhouse one year and fined 

. The sentence is the maximum 
under the law. Pleas of guilty pre- 
vent appeal, but every effort has been 


made to avoid the workhouse terms. | 
Similar prosecutions are on in other | 


cities. 


An early anti-trust prosecution 
planned is one against the powder 
trust which it is claimed has been 
robbing the government: The head 
of the so-called powder trust is Col 
Dupont, who has just been elected to 
the United States senate by the Mary- 
land legislature. The senator has 
many énemies, political and business, 
who promise to make it hot for him. 








St Louis is authorized to build and 
operate a railroad, wagon and foot 
passenger bridge across the Missis- 
sippi river, by ‘a bill passed by con- 
gress. The president has signed the 
measure, 


II 


CLEVER DOCTOR 


Oured a 20 Wears’ Trouble Without any 
Medicine. 





A wise Indiana physician cured 20 
years’ stomach disease without any 
medicine, as his patient tells: 

“I had stomach trouble for 20 years, 
tried allopathic medicines, patent 
medicines and all the simple remedies 
suggested by my friends, but grew 
worse all the time. 

“Finally a doctor who is the most 
prominent physician in this part of 
the state told me medicine would do 
me no good, only irritating my stom- 
ach and making it worse—that I must 
look to diet and quit drinking coffee. 

“I cried out in alarm, ‘Quit drink- 
ing coffee! Why, what will I, drink?’ 

“*Try Postum,’ said the doctor, ‘I 
drink it and you will like it when it 
is made according to directions, with 
cream, for it is delicious and has none 
of the bad effects coffee has.” 

“Well, that was two years ago and 
I am still drinking Postum. My stom- 
ach is right again and I know Doctor 
hit the nail on the head when he de- 
cided coffee was the cause of all my 
trouble. I only wish I had quit it 
years ago and drank Postum in its 
place.” Name given by Postum Co, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Never too late to mend. Ten days’ 
trial of Postum in place of coffee 
works wonders. There's a reason. 

Look in pkgs for the famous little 
book, “The Road to Wellville.” 





Try Before Buying< 


‘We want to send you our $35.60 

buggy for a free trial of 30 days. 

not put up a cent of money, 

nor bind yourselfto p 

sell direct from maker to user, 
Our factory is the only one ve 

a Twe Years 

me ae ak Your vehiclerioes not st right, 028 

bank deposit back of this pledge. te big siste. 


The Anderton Mig. Co., [6 Third St, Cinctanati, 
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Save time, horses, work 
and money by using an 


Electric Handy Wagon 


Low wheels, broad tires. No 
living man can build a better. 
Book on Wheel Sense” free. 
Electric Whee! Co. 6x86, Quincy, 1/1. 
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Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and co 


Seenitiatnean th, tee 1. Beane. , Rew York. 








A Few Good Books 


our living room table make your 

F -. both pleasant and profitable. 
We publish not only technical books on 
every subject relating to the farm, the 
breeding and care of live stock, etc., but 
standard works of fiction, history, travel 
and poetry. Let us send you a catalog. 


ager JUDD COMPANY 
Street, New York. 
Yesrqueete le ci Chicago. Springfieid, Mass. 














Middle Atlantic Edition 


Yor Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
Prominence not only to the important 

\ fruit and tracking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual know]l- 

of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. ‘arm- 
ers are to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion of local 
problems. Make the “old reliable” 
American Agriculturist your own paper 
with “he realizing sense that you are 
alway) welcome. 


Maryland Farm Notes. 


G. 0. B. 





The Senior Gunpowder agricultural 
club held a very interesting meeting 
last week at farm of M. E. Gettings. 
The report of the inspection commit- 
tee of James B. Ensor’s farm showed 
that Mr Ensor’ had reseeded a field of 
alfalfa, which had been badly washed 
after first seeding. As the second 
seeding was same as usually given to 
red clover without covering, the five- 
acre field is now in prime condition. 
This was a revelation in alfalfa seed- 
ing. A number of the members gave 
accounts of their last season’s crops. 
Several reported over 600 bushels of 
wheat and 400 barrels of. corn and 
one member reported 120 tons of hay. 
T. V. Richardson said he had 15 cows 
averaging 8632- pounds of mk a 
year. Considers a cow that does not 
yield 5000 poundsis unprofitable. Five 
of his best cows gave 97838, 9608, 9435 
9407 and 9150 pounds. respectively. 
Selection of the herd, care in keeping 
it up and feeding for best results ig 
what has secured these results. A 
member's plan to get garlic odor from 
milk was taking his cows from the 
pasture at 9 o’clock a m, and, after 
milking in the afternoon allow them 
to graze until dark. His cows are not 
permitted to roam around days or 
nights, but eat while on pasture and 
rest elsewhere. For six weeks from 
his 12 cows he got 30 gallons a day. 
Consensus of opinion was that a cow 
should milk ten months, not longer, 
before being fresh ‘again. Hartford 
county has had a serious time this 
season getting in the tomato plants. 
The first planting was killed by frost 
and in a large portion of the county 
the second setting out was destroyed 
by hail. As no further supply of 
plants was available in Maryland or- 
ders for 1,000,000 plants were, sent to 
New Jersey. 

The Motherton farm located it 
Wicomico county, comprising 809 
acres has been sold by S. P. Woodcock 
of Salesbury to Eugene W. Foster of 
Love Island, N Y for $20,000. Mary- 
land thus far this season has had 
many severe thunder storms and 
lightning. Several farmers in Caro- 
line county have sold their tobacco 
crops in thin at seven cents to be 
stripped and delivered in casks of 150 
pounds each at nearest station. The 
Cecil county farmers captured the 
prizes offered by the Middletown farm 
for the year ending March 81. Most 
-pounds of butter fat delivered west 
to John Piser of Warwick, who deliv- 
ered 5260 pounds during the year. 
Most pounds in proportion to mature 
cattle kept, William H. Alderson de- 
livered 194 to each head. Most pounds 
in proportion to acreage, W. G. Jones, 
13 pounds for each acre. 

Caroline county strawberry crop was 
good after all. In one day at Ridgely 
there was shipped 1048 eight-quart 
crates. It is reported that S. Frank 
Whittington of Somerset county sold 
1000 crates, 32 quarts at $3 each 
Boston buyers were here this season 
and purchased several hundred thous- 
and quarts of berries which were 
shipped to Boston for preserving. 
This is an annual occurrence in Wi- 
comico county. Chestertown is to 
have a horse show July 25. There 
will be 18 classes. No entrance fees 
will be charged although good prizes 
are offered, Experts from other states 
will judge. A street parade will be 
one of the features. There is a re- 
vived attention given to horse raising 
in Kent county. 

The farm formerly owned by Dr 
Ninian Pinkney of United States Navy, 
known as Londonderry, adjoining 
Faston, was — sold to Beverly 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


Beebe of Wilmington, N C, Wye 
Heights at head of Miles River Neck 
owned by Col Louis Jones was recent- 
ly sold to James Fletcner, Jr, of New 
York. The place contains 1100 acres, 
price paid $60,000. In Dorchester, re- 
cently, was sold the Patterson farm 
260 acres to Howard Brannock for 
$9290, Unity Hill farm,: 250 acres, to 
I. J. Palmer for $8775 and two farms 
aggregating 306 acres to Mrs James 
C. Johnson for $10,500. A permanent 
poultry association to be known as 
the Hartford county and pet stock 
assn, was recently organized in Be- 
lair. The president is P. H. McCor- 
mick, a well-known cattle breeder. 


—__._——_. 


Whitford, Harford Co, July 2—The 


weather has prevented corn cultivation 
and delayed harvesting hay and wheat 
which latter has been injured by wind 
storms. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Pemberton,, Burlington Co, July 2— 
The outlook for a large crop of cran- 
berries in this section is good. We 
have had practically little damage by 
spring frosts. Of course there will be 
much loss by the second crop of 
worms which were out early this 
month. As to what extent this dam- 
age will be it is hard to tell at this 
time. 


Tuckerton, Ocean Co, June 30— 
Early varieties of cranberries white 
with blossoms at a late date last 
month. The bogs which were cov- 
ered with water until the middle of 
May are making large growth, better 
in fact than usual. They have budded 
for a big crop and the general outlook 
is satisfactory. 


Millville, Cumberland Co, July 1—- 
Frost damaged cranberry vines a 
little on new bogs. Vines fresh and 
generally in good condition. Old bogs 
not at all promising but they may 
turn better later in the season. So 
far we have not been troubled by in- 
sects and the outlook for the new 
crop is fairly favorable. 


Cranberry Prospects—Writing Amer- 
ican Agriculturist under recent date, 
A. H. Durrell says: “In Cape May, 
Atlantic and Cumberland counties, 
vines budded nicely and indications 
are for a good set of fruit. The pres- 
ent prospect is quite promising. No 
damage to speak of from late frosts. 
Vines healthy and generally doing 
well. I speak of my own bogs but 
other growers in the Tuckahoe sec- 
tion generally report optimistically. 


Rahway, Union Co, July 3—Hay 
harvest is well under way. A fair crop 
expected. Corn looking well and 


* 
tatoes look fine. Other garden truck 
is good. Milk getting a little short. 


Farm help very scarce and hard to 
get. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Greensburg, Westmoreland Co, July 
1—We do not raise enough apples in 
this section in some years to supply 
our home markets. This is also true 
in other districts of western Pa. 
Fruit growing has been on the de- 
cline with us owing to many insects 
and uncertainty of crops. In fact the 
coal interests here injure agriculture 
to a great extent.—[W. R. B 


Springville, Susquehanna Co, July 2 


—On account of wet weather, corn has 
not been cultivated much, some fields 
not any, consequently it is small and 
of poor color. Hay will be a full crop. 
Oats and rye look good. Nearly all 
the checks for May milk at the Lynn 
depot were protested, but the affair 
has been satisfactorily settled now. 
Bees are doing better than in many 
years before. 


Pine Grove, Schuylkill Co, June 30— 
Abundant rain of late, preceded by 
six weeks of drouth. Hay crop short. 
Strawberries were poor, but raspber- 
ries good and summer apples average. 
Grain fair and all summer crops doing 
well now. Haying, harvesting grain 
and cultivating crops demanding care 
all at once. Farm help difficult to get 
at any price. 

Farm School, Bucks Co, July 2—In 
recent hail storm some stones were 
1% inches in diameter. Wheat in- 
jured; in some places corn totally de- 
stroyed., Rain has .been plentiful. 
Haying will start as soon as weather 
permits. Crop very good. Good grass 
sells $6 to $9 p acre at public sale. 
Oat and pea and oat crop good. Cat- 
tle doing well on green clover. 


At Philadelphia, cmy tub butter 21 
@21%c p Ib, prints 23c, dairy 13@16c, 
cheese 10@1llc. Eggs 18c p doz, fowls 
14@15c p Ib, roosters 9@10c, spring 
chicks 18@20c, ducks 9@10c, pigeons 
18@20c p pair. Apples 75c@$1 p bskt, 
blackberries 6@8c p qt, red raspberries 
5@6ec, gooseberrieS’ T@8c p qt, cher- 
ries 4@6c p qt. Potatoes 25 2.75 
Pp bu, beans }0@7T5e p bu, tomatoes 9c 
@1 p cra, cukes 75c@1 p bskt. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
87c p bu, corn 56c, oats 45c, timothy 
hay $17 p ton, bran 18@19c. Cmy tub 
butter 20@21c p 1b, prints 22@23c, 
dairy 12@l4c, cheese 12c. Eggs 18c p 
doz, hens 14c p Ib. chickens 15@16c, 
ducks 18c. Potatoes 1.50@2.50 bp bbl, 
cukes 60c@1.25 p bskt, tomatoes 78c@2 
p carrier, string beans T5@80c p bu. 
Apples 1.75@2.75 p bbl, raspberries 7@ 





it fast. Po- 


ae one 





8c p at. 





PROMINENT NEW JERSEY PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


Patrons of Husbandry in New Jersey take great interest in the exhibits 


at their state fair at Trenton. 


won the first prize on the general exhibit of farm products. 


Hamilton grange ror the past two years has 


Patrons who 


were responsible for the last exhibit, were caught at the fair last fall, by 


American Agriculturist camera. 
at the picture they are as follows: 


garet A. Hutchinson, C. Newton Hutchinson, 
Galliard, Allison E. Nutt, M. N. Nutt; 


zon, Vorie Nutt, Foreman Hulit, H. 


Reading from left to right as you look 
standing, Mrs Phoebe Hutchinson, Mar- 


Joseph S. Mount, David Mc 
seated, first row, George R. Hutchin- 
Harry Hutchinson and L. V. Carman. 


-risk; remittances payable to Joseph W. 


—- 


As a justice of the peace, I des'r> 
to acquaint myself with the laws reg. - 
lating automobiles; speed, signal . 
stop, etc. I may have to apply t- 
law and compel respect for, and in- 
forcement of its regulations. I 2 
most assuredly in favor of makir; 
and keeping country roads safe at all 
times.—[J. E. Dye, New York. 

From the following summary of th 
laws governing motor vehicles in vari- 
ous states, American Agriculturis 
readers may gain a clear idea of the!~ 
rights on highways and streets, Th> 
law his penalties only for offenders: 
but sometimes the person making com- 
plaint contributes to his own mis- 
fortune. Hence, as a precaution and in 
view of the fact that some autoists 
disregard the law, prudence sugges‘; 
giving as much leeway as the roac; 
will permit, to the machines. Then if 
any accident occurs, the injured wi’! 
know positively that ‘he is well with’. 
his rights. 


Pennsylvania Law Summarized. 

No motor yehicles can be operated within the lim’*s 
of Pennsylvania unless. the operator has first : »- 
cured a license from the state highway departme.: 
This act applies alike to every city, borongh, cou 
or township and to operators of all forms of motor 
vehicles, includi motor cycles, The operator, 1: ¢ 
the vehicle, is licensed. Every license expires « : 
December 31 of the year in which it is issue. 
Applications for license must be made upon a bla : 
furnished for the purpose by the department, accor - 
panied by license fee of $3. Remittance must | > 
made by draft, or postoffice or express money order. 
Money inclosed in thé application is at the sender + 
Hunter, sta*> 
highway commissioner. 

A license issued to one person cannot be used ly 
another, If more than one person desires to ope - 
ate the same motor vehicle, each such person must 
obtain a license, The license is not effective until 
the two license number tags furnished by the state 
highway depa mt have been posted upon the 
front and back the veuicle. . The license must b: 
carried by the operator when using the motor vehi- 
cle, and must be exhibited when required by any 
constable or police officer, All tags bearing license 
numbers, except the two furnished by the state high- 
way department, must be removed from all motor 
vehicles while they are being operated within the 
limits of this commonwealth. Not more than one 
state license num shall be carried upon a motor 
vehicle at one time. 

The rear license tag must be illuminated one hour 
after sunset, 80 that the number will be plain’; 
distinguishable. At least one fixed white ligt 
matist be carried visible in the direction the machir> 
is proceeding. One red light must be carried, visib’ - 
in the reverse direction, Every motor vehicle mu-i 
be provided with good and sufficient brake or brakes. 
Kvery motor vehicle must be provided with bet', 
horn or other signal device, which must be sounded 
when approaching road or street. corners. e oper- 
ator of any motor vehicle must stop whenever sig- 
naled to do so hy the driver of any horse or other 
animal, 

The rate of speed in cities o rboroughs must not ex- 
ceed one mile in six minutes; outside of cities cr 
boroughs one mile in three minutes. Townships of 
the first class have the option of fixing a speed lim 
of one mile in six mimutes, and when such limit *) 
fixed, the township must post signs not over onc- 
half mile apart on which speed limit and the penalt 
for violation thereor are plainly indicated. No othe 
township, borough or city has authority to fix a 
speed less than that established by the ct. 
Speed must not at any time be greater than re- 
quired by reasonable regard for safety. 

All constables and police officers have authorit’ 
to make arrests upon view and without warran’, 
for violation of any of the provisions of the ac’ 
In lieu of bail, a magistrate is authorized to ho’ 
in custody the motor cycle operated by the perse 
arrestéd. Conviction subjects the offender to a fin: 
of not less than $10 nor more than $25; or in cas: 
of nonpayment, to imprisonment for a period of net 
exceeding ten days. A second conviction entails 4 
fine of not less than $25 nor more than $100; or ™ 
case of nonpayment to imprisonment for a peric( 
not exceeding 3@ days. Upon certification of «thc 
state highway commissioner of a second conviction. 
the license issued to the person convicted is re- 
voked for a period of six months. All fines are to 
be paid to the treasurer of the city, borough or 
township wherein the offense was committed, and, 
are to be exnended for the benefit of the publi- 
roads or streets, 

Section 12 of the act, relative to motor vehicles 
hela m stock by manufacturers or dealers, is he 1 
by the attorney-general’s department to be inopern- , 
tive and futile, the license being granted to the 
operator, not to the motor vehicle, 


New Jersey Summarized. 


A motor vehicle includes all y : 
otherwise than by muscular power. excerting =) 
vehicles as run only on rails Or tracks. Registratic : 
certificate is the authority for the motor vehiclee 
to run on public roads, License is the anthori* 
of the person to operate an automodite. A mote 
cycle must be registered, ut its driver need net 
be li unless specially required by the commis 
sioner of motor velicles, The registration fee fcr 
automobiles is $3 per annum for vehicles below 
30 horse power; $5 per annum for 30 horse powe 
or more: for motor cycles $1 per annum. The 
license fee is $1 per athum for privilege to rum 
motor vehicles of less than 30 horse power or more, 
and a license allows its holder to run any -vehicle 
of an equal or less power than that for which he 
reecives a licensa, ‘ 

No shall drive a motor vehicle until havin~ 

ied with the provisions of the act. No perse> 

un 16 vears of ace shall be licensed to driv 
automobiles, nor shall any person be licensed ti’! 
examination as an opers- 


vehicles propelie? 


to the right. 


d wh shall also k 
ai a - 
fe e "te road in 


No one shall drive on any, public street or 
a race or on a Every driver after 
causing I 

return to scene Of acci and 

the number of his Ifteuse, registration number 


of his 








names and residences of every male 
ie vehicl 


machine and the 
occupant of thi e. 

of one mile in seven minates upon sharp 
curves of streets and highways and when turning 
sharp cornefs; one mile in four minutes at junction 

i of minent cross roads in oo 
country or where houses are more than 100 feet 
apart; one mile in five minutes in built-up portions 
of ‘cities, towns, ete, where houses are less than 
100 feet apart; one mile in four minutes within 20 
feet of horses or —— of burden, this speed 
shall be diminished, however if necessary to com- 
ply with other provisions of the act. Elsewhere a 
speed of one mile in three minutes provided that 
due regard to the general traffic be - maintained. 
Nothing shall affect the right of any person injured, 


parkways within a chy it. in that 
each entrance such 


person or property resulung from the negligent use 
of the highways by a motor vehicle or its owner 
or his employee or agent. The violation of any 
Other provision of this act shall be 





either in person or property to sue for 4 

These speed provisions shall not apply on any speed- 
way devoted to the exclusive use of motor 

Every driver #hall bring his machine to a stop 
at request or signal by putting up the hand or 
otherwise from a person riding or driving a horse 
or horses in the opposite direction, and shall not 
start till the horse passes. 

If a physician shall have his motor vehicle stopped 
for exceeding the speed limit while responding to an 
emergency call, the fegistration number of the 
vehicle and the driver’s license number may be 
inspected and noted and the physician then allowed 
to proceed; subsequent proceedings may be taken 
as would be proper had the physician been an ordi- 
nary citizen, Motor vehicles belonging to the mili- 
tary, While in use for official purposes in time 
of riot, insurrection-or invasion are exempt from 
speed tions. 

Constables are authorized to arrest without war- 
rant any person violating the law ig his presence, 
and to bring the defendant before the magistrate 
of the county, Defendant must produce his license 
or be subject to a fine of not_more than §3. A 
summons from a magistrate shall be valid through- 
out the state, Anyone convicted of tiolating the 
provisions of this act shall be subject to a fine of 
not more than $100 or imprisonment not exceeding 
ten days, Second offense double, For the display 
of a fictitious mumber the fine is $500 or @ days 
imprisonment. Licenses may be revoked by any 
magistrate who deems a defendant guilty of such 
willful violation of the law as shall justify this 
revocation, but an appeal to the court of common 
pleas shall act as a stay and thie court shall have 


powed to void the revocation, and the commissioner 
of motor vehicles shall have power to validate a 
license or grant a new one, 


Laws of New York. 


Upon the sale of a motor vehicle, the vendor, 
except a manufacturer or dealer, shall, within ten 
days, return to the secretary of state the registra- 
tion seal affixed to such vehicle, No person shall 
operate @ motor vehicle on a public highway at a 
rate of speed greater than is reasonable and proper, 
having regard to the traffic and use of the highway, 
or so as to endanger the life or limb of any person, 
or the safety of any property; or in any event cn 
any public highway where the territory contigous 
thereto is Closely built up, at a greater rate than 
one mile in six minutes, or elsewhere in a city or 
village at a greater rate than one mile in four 
minutes, or elsewhere outside of a city or village at 
a greater rate than one mile in three minutes; rub- 
ject, however, to the other provisions of this act. 

Upon approaching a bridge, dam, sharp ourve, or 
steep descent, and also in traversing such bridge, 
dam, curve or descent, a person operating a motor 
vehicle shall have it under control and operate 
it at a rate of speed not exceeding one mile in 
fifteen minutes, and upon approaching a crossing 
of intersecting highways at a speed not greater than 
is reasonable and proper, having regard to the traffic 
then on such highway and the safety of oo ee. 
Upon approaching a person walking in the dway 
of a public highway, or a horse or horses, or other 
draft animals, being ridden, led or driven. thereon, 
a@ person ——— a motor vehicle shall give rea- 
sonable warning of its approach, and use every rea- 
sonable precaution to insure the safety of such 
person or animal, and, in the case of horses or other 
draft animals, to prevent frightening the same. 

A person operat: a motor vehicle or motor cycle 
or motor bicycle all, at reqquest or on signal 
by putting up the hand, @ person riding, 
leading or @riving a restive horse or horses .or other 
draft an such motor vehicle, cycle or 
bicycle immediately to a stop, and, if traveling in 
the opposite direction, remain stationary so 
as may be reasonable to allow such horse or 
to pass, and, if traveling in the same direction, 
use reasonable caution in therea' passing such 
horse or animal; provided that, in case such horse 
or animal appears badly frightened, or the person 
operating such motor vebicle is req 80 to do, 
sich person shall cause the motor of such vehicle 
cycle or bicycle to cease running 80 as shall 
be reasonably necessary to prevent accident and in- 
sure the safety of others. In case of accident to a 
person or property on the publie ways, due to 
the operation thereon of a motor vehicle, the person 


H 


operating such vehicle, shall stop, and, upon 
request of a person injured, or person present, 
give such person his name and pa = Ban and if not 


the owner, the name and address of such owner. 

Local authorities may, notwithstanding the other 
provisions of this section, sct aside for a given time 
a specified public highway for speed tests or races, 
to be conducted under proper restrictions for the 
safety of the public. Whenever a person operating 
a motor vehicle shall meet on a public highway any 
other person riding or driving a horse or horses or 
other draft animals, or any other vehicle, the person 
80 Operating sv motor vehicle shall seasonably 
turn the same to the right of the center sach 
highway so as to pass without interference, Any 
such person sé operating a motor vehicle shall, 
on overtaking any such horse, draft animal or other 
vehicle, pass on the left side thereof, and the rider 
or driver of such horse, draft animal or other vehicle 
shall, as soon as practicable, turn to the right so as 
to allow free passage on the left. Any such person 
so operating a motor vehicle shall at thé intersec- 
tion of public highways, keep to the right of the 
intersection the centers of such highways when 
turning te¢he right and pass to the right of such 
intersection when turning to the left. Nothing in 
this subdivision shall, however, be construed as limit- 
ing tht meaning or effect of the provisions of section 
Three of this act. 

“very motor vehicle while im use on & P.-4 
highway shall be provided with good and cient 
hrakea and also with a suitable bell, horn or other 
signah ana be so constructed as to exhibit, during 
tne Lager FP ogy © 3.5 hour Fn a Se see bear 
efore sunrise, ‘o lamps ng ite 
ible within a reasonable distance im the Surection 
toward which such vehicle is proceeding, showing 

ie registered number ot the vehicle in separate 
Arabic numerals, not less than one inch in hight 
and each stroke to be not less than one-quarter 
of an Inch in width, and also a red light visible 
. = pe age mt ‘aiet 

cal a may. 
visions of this act. make, enforce and 
Tersonable ordinances, rules or 


pro- 


the 
ntain such 


the speed at, which motor vehicles-may he operated | 








The Eastern Live Stock Markets. 


—.- — 

At New York, a fair demand was 
noted for cattle at the opening of this 
week, although trade not particularly 
active. Ordinary beef cattle were 
rather slow sale. choice lots steady, 
veal calves inclined to rule a little 
higher. Choice steers $5.25@6 p 100 
Ibs, light weights to medium droves 


4.60@5.25. Veal calves 5@7.25 for fair 
to.choice. Sheep market was rather 
slow, to about steady for choice 
wethers, while lambs were plentiful 


and 25c lower, and at times the loss 
was more than this. Fair to choice 
sheep 4@5.50 p 100 Ibs, lambs 7@8.50. 
Hog market weak with prices around 
c. 


At Pitisburg, no cause for complaint 
in the cattle market at the opening 
of this week, Monday’s supply being 
170 cars. Best lots steady, others 10@ 
15c lower. Extra beeves were quota- 
ble at $5.65@5.90, good to prime 5.25@ 
5.60, common to medium 4.35@5.10, 
rough lots usual discount, butcher 
bulls.2.75@4, fat butcher cows 3.25@ 
3.75, milch cows and springers 30@45 
each. .Veal calves in fair demand at 
5@6c p lb, with fancy quotable at a 
premium. 

Much activity prevailed in the hog 
trade, Monday’s receipts 50 double 
decks, and practically all wanted by 
dealers. Heavy droves were salable 
around 7c p lb, medium and yorkers 
$7.05@7.10 p 100 Ibs, light weight pigs 
6.90@7. Sheep receipts 30 cars, and 
market somewhat lower. Ordinary to 
prime wethers 4.50@5.75 or l15c off 
from last week. Shorn lambs 25c and 
more lower, at 5@6.50. 

At Buffalo, live stock markets 
opened Monday of this week somewhat 
unsettled, but in the main a liberal 
business was done. Something like 240 
cars of cattle were’ received on the 
opening day, and no changes took 
place in the very best corn fed beeves. 
On the other hand, cattle showing the 
effects of pasturage, or as the butchers 
would say, such animals are “grassy” 
were in liberal supply and prices were 
knocked off 15@25c. Fresh milch 
cows and springers were steady at 
about former quotations. Best native 
steers were quotable at $5.60@5.90 p 
100 Ibs, medium to really choice beef 
eattle 450@5.40, light weight butcher 
steers 4.50@5.25. Grassy steera of 
medium weight sold at 450@4.75, 
while such animals as were rather 
rough and undesirable were age =a 
4.50@4.85. Grass cows 3@4, do heifers 
8.50@4.25. Stock cattle were in fair 
demand at 8@4. Veal claves in plen- 
tiful supply and fairly active, good to 
best 5.50@6. Milch cows and spring- 
ers were quoted as high as 45@50 p 
head, common lots usual discount. 

Hog. receipts Monday were 
double decks, market active at about 
10c decline, but closed steady. Pigs 
$7@7.10 p 100 Ibs, this something of 
an advance over a week ago, yorkers 
7@7.05, mixed and medium heavy 
around 7.05. Sheep trade fairly active, 
best wethers 6@6.25 p 100 Ibs, mixed 
droves 5.25@5.75. Lambs somewhat 
weaker under offerings of 25 cars, 
common sorts Gull, choice springs sal- 
able at 8@8.50. No market on the 4th 
of July. 


Crop Conditions in Western New York. 


J. A. M. JOHNSON, LIVINGTON CO, 





Frequent showers but not excessive 
rain falls have been recorded for June 
in this section. Beans are looking fine 
as a rule. Marrows seem to be the 
variety most sown here in this season, 
and while the.acreage is much less 
than last year, so far the outlook for 
crop is promising. Hay will be 2 
light yield as a rule. Wheat promises 
a good crop on the whole, for while 
in many instances the straw is short, 
there is a good growth of stalks as 
to number, and the heads of most va- 
rieties well filled. No 6 seems to give 


CROPS AND VALUES 


best prospects of good yield here. No 
8 is raised here also and has good 
growth of stalks, but there are many 
black heads in this, and in conse- 
agence the kernel is destroyed. Oats 
afid corn doing fairly well, but as yet 
it is not certain what the crop will be. 

Sugar beets are raised in this sec- 
tion and sweet*corn is raised to a 
great extent. Peas are canned near 
here. The sections where corn and 
peas are raised in large quantities 
have suffered from the lack of rain, 
so the pea yield is not very great and 
in some cases they have been a great 
loss to the raiser. Cherry trees bear- 
ing fruit now but no early ones to 
speak of. Currants very scarce and 
small, as the cold weather seems to 
have injured the bushes. Strawber- 
res are plentiful and black raspberries 
are setting well and. promise a full 
crop. Quinces scarce, very few pears 
and not a very good crop of peaches. 
On the whole, most of the other crops 
promise a bountiful harvest, and the 
country is looking very well as to 
vegetation. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 


Satisfactory Start of Tobacco Crop. 











The new tobacco crop is for the 
most part coming on nicely in this 
state. Conditions generally favorable; 
tobacco is now in the open. Trans- 
planting was’ largely completed late 
last month. Growers in leading Wis, 
O, Pa, NY, ete, counties, complain 
somewhat of ravages by cutworms. 
Aside from this, the situation is in 
favor of the grower. 

In a previous issue American Agri- 
culturist dwelt exhaustively upon the 
acreage situation in all parts of the 
country. The foremost item of impor- 
tance to growers right at present 
is the development of the crop. Ac- 
cording to advices from O, to- 
bacco in the Buckeye state is generally 
growing vigorously and offers much 
encouragement. The same is true with 
regard to Pa and N Y. In the Empire 
state transplanting was completed 
about a week ago. Growers enjoy ex- 
cellent weather for the same. 

In several important tobacco grow- 
ing sections of Pennsylvania, farmers 
have been compelled. to reset tobacco 
considerably this season. This was 
due partly to continued wet weather 
and also to inroads of cutworms and 
hail damage. In Towanda township, 
Bradford county, hafl ruined newly 
set plants and the work had to be 
done over again. Growers say this 
has resulted in a 10% decrease in the 
acreage. Throughout Lancaster coun- 
ty, the new crops seem to have 
started nicely, all things taken into 
consideration. In Tioga, tov@ce re- 
ported to be two weeks later than 
last year, but plants show vigorous 
development. 

In Montgomery and Butler counties, 
O, the crop has started steadily and 
growers are quite hopeful, although 
some complain of lack of moisture. 
The prospect in the Empire state is 
exceedingly bright. Ground there was 
for the most part in good condition 
for setting. Growers report more or 
less damage by cutworms, but in spite 
of this, the stand seems to be good. 
Late advices indicate that the increase 
fn acreage in N Y, reported in a pre- 
ceding issue of American Agricultur- 
ist, is an actuality. 

An editorial representative of this 
journal] recently visited several impor- 
tant tobacco growing towns along the 
Ct river valley in N E, a section fa- 
mous for its cigar leaf wrappers. He 
eonversed with several leading grow- 
ers and found that everywhere farm- 
ers are talking in a hopeful vein of the 
prospects for the coming crop. Here 


and there in N.E some resetting was 


occasioned, owing to developmentt of 
calico, but this was not of sufficient ex- 
tent to be alarming. New England 
growers are also suffering somewhat 
from inroads of cutworms but are 
fighting the pests with paris green. 
Except for some 2500 cases of broad- 
leaf, there is practically no old leaf in 
N E farmers’ hands. — 
as 


Tobacco Notes. 


According to consular advices farm- 
ers in Canton and Essex counties, On- 


have 


Can, 
bacco acreage 
crop proved quite profitable and some 
farmers are quitting beet culture and 


tario, increased their 


this year... The 


to- 
last 


going into the leaf industry. It is 
claimed that the two counties pro- 
duced 8,580,000 Ibs tobacco last year 
from a total of 6600 a, the average 
yield being 1300 Ibs p acre, and the 
average price 8c p Ib. 


The pian of the U S agri dept to 
devote more attention to originating 
improved varieties of tobacco is not 
encouraged by congress. The senate 
killed the house provision, in the agri 
appropriation bill, to that effect. The 
Proposition of changing the methods 
of selling leaf to foreign countries was 
also stricken out. Th® latter action is 
much to be regretted and no doubt 
great good might also have resulted 
from attention to breeding up new 
strains of tobacco. 

Recently the federal grand jury at 
N Y*indicted Karl Jungbluth, pres of 
the McAndrews & Forbes Co, N Y, and 
Howard E. Young, pres of the W. S. 
Young Co of Baltimore, Md, for viola- 
tion of the anti-trust law of "90. Beth 
these men, prominent in. leaf tobacco 
interests, pleaded not guilty, and were 
released on bond. The indictment 
charges that a division of apportion- 
mént of trade and” customers was 
made and illegal agreements were en- 
tered into for the sale of licorice paste 
used in the manufacture of plug cut, 
etc, 

According to reports furnished the 


Dark tobacco district planters’ pro- 
tective- assn, the acreage set in the 
Clarksville district is light. These ad- 
vices were furnished at a late date 


last month, and of course some belat- 


ed setting has been accomplished since 
that date. However, leading growers 
are inclinéd to believe the Ky and 
Tenn acreage in the dark tobacco 


counties will be considerably less than 
normal, There is some agitation over 
the question of secret vs open sales of 
tobacco by the assen, but so far, the 
organization officials are firm in their 
determination to conduct the business 
according to their ideas of what is 
best and proper. 

During the year ‘04-5 the Philippine 
islands exported 81,250,000 cigars, the 
bulk of these going to China. Only 
167,000 came to the U S. It is claimed 
that cigar imports into the Philippines 
are increasing, the islanders buying 


more Sumatra and other cigars, and 
securing quantities of pipe tobacco 
from the U S. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tioga Co—Nearly all the farmers 
are through transplanting. A few lost 
their plants after setting them It 
was cold and wet, causing the plants 
to rot. All plants set in the last two 
weeks are doing nicely. I think not 
more than 10% larger acreage is set 
than last year in this vicinity and in 
this county. Tobacco is two weeks 
later than last year at this time. My 
opinion is tobacco will not be as good 
a crop in this county as it was in 
05.—[W. C. G. 

LANCASTER Co—The continued wet 
weather lasted almost 10 days, db- 
layed the planting of the tobacco 
around Marietta. Many of the farm- 
ers had to replant two or three times, 
but the crop, as a whole, looks well 
and the average acreage compared 
with last year will be at least 507% bet- 
ter. Considérable damage has been 
done by the cvtworms but this 
scourge seems to be about over and 
if the numerous storms cease, within 
this week, the entire crop will be 
planted and replanted.—[H. R. 

Crops looks well, writes S. B. Hos- 
tetter ‘of York, and is growing in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to farm- 
Some damage by excessive rain, 


ers. 
and some hail, but this not general. 
Increase in acreage probably 10 
to 12 %. 


-— 


Freight Charges—Sub, New York: 
Tf a merchant orders produce he is 
liable for all damage caused if he re 
fuses to take it when it arrives, if it 
is the kind and cuality ordered. If an 
owner ships goods to be sold on eom- 
mission, the commission merchant !s 
not under any ebligation to receive 
them, unless he has agreed to d» so. 
The shipper of goods which have been 
refused, should prevent the railroad 
company from selling the same to 
pay the freight, by himself paying it. 





“T saw your adv te old reliable A A,” 





T4 
THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS, 





Corn 





Cash or Spot 


Chicago ..... 
New York... 


Min'p’lis.. .[. 
Liverpool....1. 


At Chicago, wheat has been in- 
clined to weakness, trade not very 
active, prices in some instances lc and 
more lower. . Weather has been favor- 
able as a rule in the winter wheat 
fields, harvest progressing rapidly with 
good returns. July wheat sold down 
close to an 82c level, with Sept under 
838ce p bu, and Dec under 84c before 
any sign of recovery took place. Yet 
there was no aggressively bearish ac- 
tion on the part of traders. 

Corn sold up fractionally last week, 
owing to rather restricted offerings, 
but weather conditions were excellent 
and top prices were not maintained. 

Moderate buying helped the oats 
market, which was much of the time 
inclined to firmness. Standard oats in 
store and July quotable around 39c p 
bu, Sept 35% @36%c. 

After a period of weakness barley 
sold a little steadier, and prices aver- 
aged much as recently. Offerings are 
moderate from day to day, and quota- 
tions cover a range of 44@48c for 
screenings, and low grade up to 54@ 
55c for good malting. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, the market for better 
grades of cattle showing hard flesh 
and good finish proved steady to firm. 
Fancy beef steers sold around $5.75@ 
6.10 p 100 lbs, Bulk of steers for ex- 
port trade ranged 5.15@5.50, medium 
and grassy stock 4.40@4.90. 

The hog market in good shape for 
the most part. General quotations are 
nearly. $1 p 100 lbs higher than a year 
ago, and the average for this season 
has not been exceeded since 02. Good 
to choice packing and shipping swine 
moved at 6.40@6.75 p 100 Ibs... A 
keen inquiry and high prices gener- 
ally characterized the sheep trade. 
Good to prime wethers sold at 6@6.50 
p 100 Ibs, ewes 5.50@6, cull sheep 3@ 
4.50, prime lambs 7.25@7.85. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, receipts have proved 
very heavy, considering the fact that 
this is the midsummer season. Never- 
theless, buyers are taking hold freely 
and prices well maintained. Much 
stock is befng secured to go to the 
Canadian northwest. Good to choice 
drafts $175@250 ea, farm mares and 
chunks Fi ee light western branded 
horses 15@40, heavy rangers 60@100, 
big mules 150@20p. 














THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


Butter. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES,. 
New York Chicage 
"06.. 21 20 
"05... ~ 22 20% 
O4.. 18 17% 

At New York, market steady for 
choice grades, medium grades easier 
with large stock. Factory selling well. 
Extra cmy 20@21ic p lb, dairy tubs 
20c, western factory 15@1l6c, reno- 
vated 18c, packing stock 14@1bc. 

At Boston, demand light as a re- 
sult of liberal receipts. Extra cmy 
20@21c p Ib, dairy 19@20c,° western 
emy 17@18c, packing stock 14@16c, 
renovated 16c. 

At Chicago, the undertone of the 
market is hardly so firm although 
there has been little material change 
in prices. Extra cmy 20c p Ib, dairies 
17@18c, renovated 16@17c, packing 
138@14c. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, market quiet, sup- 
plies liberal. Quotations for full 
cream 10@11c p Ib, half skims 8@9c, 
port skims 4@414c, skims 1@2c. 

At Boston, demand active, receipts 
moderate. N Y twins llc p Ib, Vt 
twins 9@10c, Wisconsin twins 10@11c. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse,. car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples. 

At New York, new fruit free sup- 
ply. Spys $4.50@5.50 p bbl, Baldwins 
4@5.50, Russets 4@4.50, southern T5c 
@1.75 p cra. 

At Boston, supply small, sales rapid. 
Ben Davis $4.50@5 p bbl, Russets 5@6, 
Norfolk green 3@4. 

Beans. 

At New York, pea beans the basis 
at $1.70 p bu, marrows very slow but 
steady, 2.50@3. Mediums dull at 1.50 
@1.85. Red kidneys 8@3.02, green 
peas 1.15@1.17. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, demand limited, re- 
maining supplies firmly held, slight 
advance in prices, Evap apples, fcy 
11@12c p 1b, prime lic, cherries, ’05 
crop 14@15c, huckleberries 10@12c, 
raspberries 30c. 


At New York, receipts fair, hot 
weather forcing a cleanup of unsold 
stock, trade quiet, best goods well sold 
off; Fcy nearby 23c p doz, westerns 
18c, dirties 12@1l4c, checks 9@12c. 

At Boston, notable shrinkage in re- 
ceipts. Best western moving slowly 
at 16@17c p doz, fey nearby 23c, Me, 
Vt and N H 19@20c. 

Fresh Fruiis. 

At New York, plums selling prompt- 
ly when choice $1@2 p_ carrier. 
Peaches active with sustained prices 
at 1@1.75. Grapes generally poor. 
Pears 5@7 p bbl. Cherries 50@75c p 
bskt, currants 5@7e p at, strawberries 
4@8c, blackberries 4@7c, raspberries 
4@7c, gooseberries 6@8c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, receipts continue lib- 
eral, market weak. Almost no tim- 
othy coming in. Prime baled timothy 
sells at 92c p 100 Ibs, clover 75@80c, 
shipping 55@60c, packing 45c, rye 
straw 55c, oat wheat 37@40c. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, steady demand for 
city at old prices. Forward deliveries 
dull. City bran $20 p ton, middlings 
22, spring bran 19.75, spring red dog 
22@22.15, cottonseed meal 25, linseed 
meal 31.50. 

Onions. 

At New York, in liberal supply 
prices weak. Bermudas $1.15@1.25 p 
cra, texas 50c@1.25, New Orleans 1.25 
@1.35 p bag, Egyptian 2.15@2 25, Va 
75c@1, Jersey white 7T5e@1. 

Potatoes. 

York, strong demand for 
Old stock receiving lit- 
Sweet potatoes neglect- 
2@2.50 p bbl, old 


At New 
new potatoes, 
tle attention. 
ed. Southern Rose 
1.50@2, culls 1@1.25. 

, Poultry. 

At New York, supply large, demand 
light. Several carloads on hand. 
Broilers 17@18c p 1b, fowls 13c, roos- 
ters 8c, turkeys selling slowly 11@12c, 
ducks dragging 40@S80c p pr. Dressed 
turkeys 12@1l<ic, spring chicks 25c, 
fowls 13@l4c. Live pigeons 25@30c 
Pp pr. 

At Boston, supply of choice fowls 
moderate. Live fowls 13@13%c p Ib, 
spring chickens more plenty, 18@20c, 
roosters 8@%c, ducks steady at 138@14c. 
Dressed fowls l5c, broilers 19@22c. 


Vegetables. 


Cabbage planting now at its hight, 
coming up June 25, due to drouth con- 
ditions. About the usual acreage, but 
crop must be late.—[G. W. B., Sala- 
manca, N Y. 

Normal acreage under late cabbage, 
weather now more favorable for 
plants, which for a time looked like 
a shortage.—[B. B., Halls Corners, 
W.. Ts 


Acreage less than last year. Grubs 
eating young plants which were set 
June 25 to July 1. Outlook good for 
remaining cabbage.—[J. J. R., Brock- 
port, N Y. 

At New York, asparagus $38@4 
dez bchs, beet $1@2 p 100, carrots 
@4 p bbl. cabbage 25c@$1 p cra, cukes 


$1.50@1.75 p bbl, corn 75c@$1 p case, 
celery 15@25c p doz, cauliflower 75c@ 
-2 p bbl, eggplant 75c@-1.50 p bx, kale 

P bbl, lettuce 50c@$1 p bbl, 
mint $1@2 p 100 bchs, mushrooms 35c 
@$1 p Ib, peas $1@1.50 p bskt, radishes 
50@75c, string beans 25@75c p bskt, 
tomatoes 1@1.75 p carrier. 

Weather good for growth of young 
plant, and about a normal acreage 
under cabbage.—[{J. D. W., Cranes- 
ville, > 


TO CONTROL DENATURED ALCOHOL 





Isa Trust Conspiring to Monopolize the 
Alcohol Industry? 


The new national law which goes 
into effect January 1, 1907, provides 
that domestic alcohol may be with- 
drawn from bond tax free, when ren- 
dered unfit for beverage or liquid 
medicinal purposes by being mixed 
with denaturing materials. Regula- 
tions governing all details of manu- 
facture and sale of this product are 
to be prescribed by the commissioner 
of internal revenue. That official, Mr 
Yerkes, is‘now in Germany studying 
into the methods whereby denatured 
alcohol is there produced for use in 
the arts, without loss of revenue upon 
pure alcohol used in beverages. How 
long it will take the commissioner to 
perfect the necessary rules, and the 
date at which they shall go into effect, 
is problematical. Hence the uncer- 
tainty as to whether it is practicable 
to construct or erect distilleries, for 
turning out denatured alcohol from 
this year’s root crops. 


THE WORDING OF THE NEW FEDERAL LAW. 


The law goes into effect January 1 
next, as above stated. It provides 
that domestic alcohol ‘“‘may be 
withdrawn from bond without the pay- 
ment of internal-revenue tax, for use 
in the arts and industries, and for fuel 
light, and power, provided said alcohol 
shall have been mixed in the presence 
and under the direction of an authorized 
government officer, after withdrawal from 
the distillery warehouse, with methyl 
alcohol, or other denaturing material, 
suitable to the use for which the alcohol 
is withdrawn, but which destroys its 
character as a beverage, and renders it 
unfit for liquid medicinal purposes; such 
denaturing to be done upon the applica- 
tion of any registered distillery in de- 
naturing bonded warehouses specially 
designated or set apart for denaturing 
purposes only, and under conditions pre- 
seribed by the commissioner of internal 
revenue.” The law also provides that 
the character and quantity of denaturing 
material, and the conditions under which 
the alcohol may be withdrawn free 
tax “shall be prescribed by the commis- 
sioner of internal revenue, who shall, 
with the approval of the secretary of the 
treasury, make all necessary regulations 
for carrying into effect the provisions of 
this act.” Any person who withdraws al- 
cohol free of tax under the provisions of 
the law, and who removes or conceals 
same for the purpose of preventing it 
being denatured, and any one who uses 
such alcohol for making a beverage or 
liquid medicinal preparation, or know- 
ingly, sells such made in whole or in part 
from this alcohol, or who shall recover 
by redistillation or other process, any 
denatured alcohol is liable to fine of 
$5,000 or imprisonment for five years, or 
both. 

AN ALCOHOL MONOPOLY. 

Manufacturers of distilling appara- 
tus are loath to give any information 
about equipment and cost of distiller- 
ies. This business has long been 
under the strictest supervision of the 
internal revenue department, and 
heavy penalties are imposed upon 
anyone who, with a view to avoid the 
heavy tax on alcohol, makes or oper- 
ates distilleries unknown to the in- 
ternal revenue officials. It is also 
feared that a certain group of capital- 
ists are conspiring to monopolize the 
industry of making tax free denatured 
alcohol. 

If any such trust is attempted, the 
proposed regulations of the internal 
revenue bureau should guard against 
it so far as possible. The farmers 
whose influence secured the new law 
rightfully demand that it be so en- 
forced as to give them a chance to 
profit by the new policy. 

American Agriculturist does not 
ask that every little farm be empow- 


ered to run its own still; but we do 
demand that the regulations permit 
farmers in a school: district op town- 
ship to unite In co-operatively owning 
and operating a plant for the manu- 
facture of denatured alcohol, just as 
they now own and run co-operative 
ereameries or cheese factories. We 
want the farmers to get the full bene- 
fit of the proceeds of their crops when * 
converted into denatured alcohol, in- 
stead of being forced to sell such crops 
at the lowest possible price to monop- 
oly-owned distilleries. We shall take 
up this matter with Mr Yerkes upon 
his return, and meanwhile urge that 
every farmer and agricultural organi- 
zation interested in this industry also 
write the commissioner of internal rev- 
enue at Washington, D C, emphasizing 
the above views. 
HOW ALCOHOL I8 MADE. 


Denatured alcohol is ‘simply the 
commercial grade of pure alcohol 
made unfit for use as a beverage by 
having added to it wood alcohol or 
some other materia! that would make 
it entirely’ unfit for a beverage or 
medicine. Alcohol is a product of 
the decomposition of sugar, or more 
properly, glucose, by the action of fer- 
ments, such as yeast. Any substance 
which contains sugar or substances 
such as starch, vegetable fiber, etc, 
which can- be converted into sugar, 
can be used as a source of alcohol. 
The most important sources used com- 











1007 ON YOUR MONEY 
EVERY YEAR 
YEARS 


With the average number of cows s DE LAVAL 
machine saves and earns its whole cost the first year, 
which it continues to do yearly for its established life 
of fully twenty years more to come. 

There surely isn’t another soch investment, either 
on the farm or off it, open to anyvav having cream 
to seperate. Why delay making it ? 

As for the Grst cost, if you have the ready cash of 
course there is « fair discount for it, but if not any 
reputable buyer may secures DE LAVAL machine 
‘on such liberal terms that the machine is actually 


-_ oe 

THE De LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 
— i * General Offices: = “"Unrmeal” 
ers 4 Conrianot Sracct, 
* NEW YORK. 


70 6 7F vous rear 
+0 0 10 Pomeees Beaney 
wineere eS 





The Baler for speed. Bales 12 to 18 tons a day. 
Has # inch feed ap on a aoe 4 ee See 
work. Stands up to its work—no diggi oles 
for wheels,, Self-feed Attach ment loareseas 
capacity, lessens labor, makes better bales and 
does not increasedraft. Send for catalogue, 

! Main St., Sandwich, iis. 








ELECTRICITY 


| is the oldest and 
i TY 





to 
.» Washington, D. C. 




















OUTLINE OF ALCOHOL STILL. 


The liquid is placed in a tin-lined cop- 
per boiler or still, a simple form of which 
is shown at A in the cut above. A fire 
is built under the still. As the liquid in 
A reaches the boiling point® of alcohol, 
the alcohol va and makes its es- 
through the only outiet, at B into 
the coil or worm, which descends spirally 
through a tank of water, C. Fresh cold 
water flows into the tank at D and passes 
out, more or less warm, at E. The alco- 
hol, as it descends thus comes in contact 
with cool and cooler water. The alcohol 
vapor condenses, forms drops and 
trickles down the tube to outlet F, 
where it has about the same temperature 
as the water flowing into the tank. 


mercially are grapes, potatoes, beets 
and other root crops, and grains, es- 
pecially rye, barley, corn and rice. 
Many other fruits besides grapes are 
used; for example, apples, peaches 
and cherries. Fibers such as cotton, 
linen and hemp, after chemical treat- 
ment to change the woody fiber into 
glucose, have also been used success- 
fully. 

The process depends upon five in- 
dispensable factors—sugar, water, a 
férment, warmth and air. These must 
each be present in favorable degrees 
to produce most satisfactory results. 
In commerce the process is simply an 
improvement on the home process of 
making wine from grapes, currants, 
or other fruit juices. A vat is filled 
with liquid properly warmed and 
yeast is added and stirred. Soon bub- 
bles of carbonic acid gas appear, and 
gradually increase until the liquid 
looks as if it were boiling. In about 
24 hours the bubbling gradually 
ceases, the liquid becomes clear and 
about 48 hours from the start, it is 
ready for distillation. 

This distillation depends upon the 
difference in temperature at which al- 
cohol and water boil, the former re- 
quiring considerably less heat to turn 
into vapor. It also depends upon the 
condensation of vapor into liquid when 
the temperature falls. The process is 
illustrated and described by the ac- 
companying picture. 

In practice, with the simple forms 
of still, there are always more or less 
water and volatile substances, such as 
essential oils and acetic acid, pres- 
ent in the condensed product, which 
must therefore be purified by other 
processes, The most common of these 
processes is successive distillation, the 
liquid resulting from the first distil- 
lation being again and again distilled 
until the preduce is pure. Thus, to 
give a theoretical example, starting 
with an original crude liquid contain- 
ing 5% alcohol, its condensed vapor 
may contain 40% of alcohol. This 
second liquid redistilled may yield a 
liquor containing 80% alcohol; a third 
distillation may produce a solution 
90% pure, and so on. The necessity 
for this redistillation and the remov- 
al of undesirable impurities has given 
rise to a vast variety of complicated 
apparatus, 





New Jersey Grange Notes. 


The grange hall at Trenton Junction 
has been purchased from the old 
Stockholders and a few leading men 
have retaine@ it for grange and kin- 
dred uses rather than see it re- 
modled into dwellings. 


Ewing grange, No 73, is progressing 
steadily. The buyers report a eoomy 
amount of co-operative purchases at 
eech meeting. A new piano has just 
been purchased by the music commit- 
tee. This grange has a class forming 
for initiation. A class of five was 
admitted in May. 








FARM AND MARKET 


Echoes from Empire State Dairies. 


My herd of 7% grade Holsteing, 
headed until recently by a full-blooded 
Holstein buli, has made,a record of 
5000 quarts. ~Milk from 40 goes to 
local creamery where in April prices 
were nearly 96 cents per hundred; 
that from 30 to local cheese factory at 

cents, Farmers not satisfied; 
creamery has things its own way. 
Herd averaged $70 a head during year 
ending March 1. Pastures better this 
year than last. Plenty of roughage, 
silage gone. Daily feed, one bushel 
silage and oats, hay, clover and fine 
mixed feed 10 pounds each daily. 
Grain, 12 pounds a day. Mixed wheat 
feed 50 tons and gluten 13 tons are 
principal heavy feeds. I have grades 
that I can sell for $100.—[John G. 
Robinson, Otsego County. 

Most of my 25 cows are grades 
which I keep because of economy. I 
have a full-blooded, but not registered, 
Holstein bull. Few cows give more 
than 50 pounds long at a time. Ex- 
change prices prevail; namely 84 cents. 
Pasture good but later than last year 
because of cold. Roughage gone. [I 
feed no grain while grass is good. 
Four to six pounds ts the feed. Cab- 
bage and other green stuff valuable. 
One bushel silage and hay also equal 
weights gluten and wheat given at 
other times, as the cows need.—[W. 
L. Bean, Cortland County. 

I think my 15 grades give as much 
milk as pure-breds: 35 to 40 pounds 
is the usual daily yield. Milk goes to 
Borden’s, oe are: April and Sep- 
tember, $1.30, May, $1 85, June 
cents, July $1, August $1.15, last Feb- 
ruary and March $1.50 and $1.40 re- 
spectively. Farmers seem _ satisfied. 
During winter about 25,000 pounds 
shipped daily; summer about 40; 
My usual return is about $1000. Pas- 
tures as good as last year. Most 
farmers raise fodder corn or millet. 
Not allowed to feed silage. I feed 
equal. parts, by weight, bran, mid- 
dlings,, Have taken a dislike to 
gluten.—-[C. B., Medbury, Chenango 
County. 

My 17 grades average about $16 a 
month. Price 80 cents a can locally. 
Farmers treated alike; no complaint. 
Pasturés as good as last year. Plenty 
of nae silage gone, little hay 
left.—{J. B. Hammond, Cortland 
County. 

Holsteins most popular here but I 
prefer.-my 12 grades which have been 
carefulJy sorted for a fine flow of 
milk. They are tested yearly for In- 
dividual production. Their average is 
about 31 pounds a day per cow in the 
flush, rather low because some are 
heifers. Prices are-ten ccnts below 
Borden’s, delivered locally. Creamery 
burned, milk goes to Bartlett Hollow. 
Roughage and hay about exhausted. 
During spring about eight quarts 
heavy feed and two good feedings of 
hay given daily. Hominy 1-3 and 
mixed feed 2-3 also given.—[(C. B. 
Bartlett, Delaware County. 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the hot weather re- 
sulted in speedily clearing up all the 
surplus milk in market the last 
two days of the week. The exchange 
price remained firm at 2% cents per 
quart to the shipper in the 20-cent 
zone. There is very little sour milk 
in market. From the price named a 
fractional toll is taken off in many in- 
stances in the way of charges at load- 
ing stations, so it does not represent 
net returns. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
June 30 were: 





Milk Cream 
pa 1,910 
Susquehanna ........15,075 260 
West Shore .........15, 2,366 
Lackawanna ........40,800 2,475 
N Y C (long haul) . 41,500 1,550 
N Y C (Harlem ..... 9,900 270 
Ontarto ....ccccceee- 4,000 3,020 
Lehigh voter, soenss 286 1.593 
Homer Rams e 

NG 55 oct dcvcesace ose 49 
New Haven .........84500 — 
Other sources ...+*.. _ 200 

Teta) oc cvvsvecscsdekeaee 13,693 


qe a 

I take American Agriculturist be- 
cause of its excellent cranberry items. 
I consider that you get In as good 
work as the characteristics of the in- 
dustry permit.—[J. Turner Brakeley, 
Lahaway Plantations, N J. 


“Tl saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 





COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 
‘ 

DP agen nage: Columbus, wheat 82@ 
ays die, b corn 45@5Uc, oats 35@38c, 
bran = p ton, middlings 19. 
10@ Steers 4@8c p 
Fg 4 hogs 6@6%c. Omy 
tub butter p lb, prints 23c, dairy 
12@l6c, cheese l4c. Eggs 14@lic p 
doz, fowls 10c,,chickens 10@12c. New 
potatoes Sic p bu, apples 3@3.50 p bbl, 
raspberries 6@ic p qt, blackberries 


At Cleveland, cmy butter 20@2Ic p 
lb, western cmy 19@20, Couey 15@16c, 
cheese 11@12c. Eggs i18c pe doz, 
chickens 1 p Ib, broilers @23c 
ducks 16@1l7c, pigeons $1.28@1.50 p 
doz, Wheat 87c p bu, corn 5%c, oats 
45c¢, bran $18@19 p ton, middlings 
22. Timothy hay 15@15.50. Pota- 

p bu, tomatoes 80@0c p 

cabbage 1. 15@1.25 p cra, cherries 

S@3. 5Ocep cra, raspberries 3@3.25 p bu, 
blackberries 2@2.25. 

At Cincinnati, wheat 88c p bu, corn 
58c, oats 41c, rye 63c, bran $16@17.50 
rf ton, middlings 18@20, timothy hay 

clover 12c. Cmy butter 22¢ p Ib, 

ry l4c, cheese 11@12c. Eges l4c 

- doz, hens llc p Ib, turkeys 10c, 

springers 18@20c. Blackberries 2@ 

bu, cherries 2@2.25, raspberries 

2@2. peas 2@2.75 p 2-bu sk, string 

beans 1@1.10 p hamper, tomatoes 75 
@85c p cra. 

PENNSYLVANIA — AT Pittsburg, 
corn 59c p bu, oats 45c, timothy hay 
$16@16.50 p ton, clover 10@11. Cmy 
butter 22g .230 p lb, dairy 17@18c, 
cheese 10@1llc. Exes 18@19c p doz, 
spring chickens 20@22c p Ib, roosters 
8@9c, turkeys Ase rie, Tomatoes 90c 
@1 p cra, cabbage 1.75@2, red rasp- 
berries 4@4.50 p —, Sone 2.50@2.75, 

@ 


= 








strawberries 2.25@2.50, gooseberries 
2.25@2.50. , 
Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 


Py DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 
THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
t, and each initial or a number counts 
one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
advertisement must have address on, as we 
cammot forward replies seut to this office. 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
insertion of the following week, Acdiver- 
tisements of “FA 8S FOR SALE” or “TU 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
@ small adv as noticeable as « large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’ 
we ig only five cents a word each 


MS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
LIVE STOCK. 


adver- 





DEADLY TYPHOID FEVER GERMS, deadly 
infantum germs are more frequently ta.cn 

inte the human stomach in milk than all other cases 
Some cows’ muiik also produces stomach 

trouble and acute indigestion. If you are an invalid 
or have an invalid child, or if you are troubled 
nm, Write and give me full particulars. 


ee ter Dest a. Oortlena HY 
RONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 


HOLSTEIN pa CALVES from A R O stock, 
4 each, finely marked. CLARENCE HOLDEN, 

‘ort Byron, N Y 

JERSE YS—Combination and Golden Lad; for sale, 
10 cows, 6 heifers, 15 bulls. 8S. BE. NIVIN, Landen- 
berg, Pa. 











ANGORA GOATS FOR SALB-—My herd of 2 
came and buck. FRANK RUSLAING, Townsbury, 


PRIZE = 4 a and Chester White pigs for 
sale cheap. . M. BENNINGER, Benningers, Pa, 


ROC-JERSEY PIGS, registered sto stock, R “8 weeks, 
a “ivan BRINTON, West Chester, Ta. 


PERCHERON and French th Coach + eee 8, Collie 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, Auburn, N Y, 


JERSEY REDS—100 for sale. R B. “HAR. 
RISON, Chesterfield, . 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 
a © PLANTS—300,000 e: extra large and stocky 


These plants average 2 inches apart in the 
rows; $1.60 per 1000; White Plume —. Pascal, 
Winter T* es Bleach- 




















Heart, Golden Se 
W. ROCH ELLE. MGnester, 


ore desiring to see the Wara_black- 
fruit, are invited te visit us after July 18 
DAVID BAIRD & SON, Baird, N J. 


oe 
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MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 
CORN HUSKERS AND SHREDDERS to 
your own work, suitable to be 
h p Price reasonable. Shipped on ten days’ 
Write for catalog and prices, e aes CORN 
HUSKER ©O, Milwaukee, W: 





WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions are “just 
perfect,”’ —. —— Supplee on Conshohoc- 
LLACE B. 


ken, Pa, for let a 
West on Bt Foostrilie, 


CRUMB, 

BARGAIN OFFERED—One Climax ensilage ou 
ter and blower, practically new. Address for full 
Particulars. OLARK HORTON, Afton. 


EGGS AND POULTRY. 


9 VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
Sante, pigeons, hares, ete. Colored 6-page book 

cents. List fren J. A. BERGEY, Box F, 
Tejera. Pa. 


FREE—A choice sitting of eggs, with trio of 
Single Comb Buff Orpingtons at %. G. SUTTON, 
Purling, N Y. 














EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Pa, breeder of 
thoroughbred poultry, Prices reasonable, 
100 = pullets, 


BROWN en hens, 1 
ASHMEAD, Williamson, N Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








DEATH TO SAN JOSE SCALE follows the use 
of Good's Caustic Potash Whale Oi) Soap No 3% 


Trees need attention now. Wash trunks and main 


limbs and went the spread of scale. 3 1-2 cents per 
pound by barrels; 50-pound kegs, brit —_, rates 
on large quantities. JAMES Oob, No 
Front St, elphia, Pa. 





OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 


Read by Half Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


~ TRUCK FARM, every convenience, healthy loca- 
tion, near Charleston ; 8@ acres choice asparagus, one 
years old; thoroughly tile drained, highly 





to six 
fertilized, plenty buildings, Adjoining above, @ 
acres under long lease, nominal rent, to go with 


farm if desired; 2 acres in fine asparagus. Both 
places in Dertect order, and net yearly profits aver- 
aging @ to 3 per cent asking price. Full particu- 
lars) HENRY SCHACHTE, Charleston, 8 Cc. 


FARM FOR SALE—Cheapest one ever offered: 
splendid location and elegant soil; good house and 
outbuildings; fine frit; over 100 acres in ag 
contains acres ; is near Salisbury; can 

bouts. for $1900; easy terms. Address SANUEL 
P. VUDCOCK, Salisbury, Md, 


“GoOoD: “SOIL, GOOD CLIMATE for small farms 
and market gardens. Best possible location is on 
Long Island, Address A. L, LANGDON, Traffic 
Manager, The Long Island Railroad Co, 
Ave, New York. 








263 Fifth 





residences, 
Catalog free to intending 


THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, 
stores, etc, everywhere. 
buyers, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 
LIPS & WELLS, AS, Tribune Building, New 

or 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
penta address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
la. 





WRITE for our catalog of farms and business op- 
pertensien, RIGGS & KOONZ, Box A, Balls- 
ton Spa, 


~FARMS—GRANT PARISH, Washington, D C. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 














MALE HELP WANTED. 


FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN all North 
American railroads, Experience unnecessary. Fire- 
men $100, become engineers and earn §200 monthly; 


on 








brakemen $75, e conductors and earn §i50. 
Positions awaiting strong, competent young men, 
State age, stamp. Name position preferred, 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 17, 227 Monroe 
street, Brooklyn, N Y, 

WANTED —Sober, single man on farm; give par- 


ticulars in first letter, CHAS LUCAS, Perry, 0. 


~WANTED—Furm hand: “feed 9 yes Address P O 


2%, Kiamesha, Sullivan Co, N 


AGENTS WANTED. 


FASTEST SELLER FOR AGENTS—Bditor Her- 
bert Myrick’s magnificently Mustrated book, “Cache 
la Poudre, the Romance of a Tenderfoot in the Days 
of Custer.” Agents make money fast. Sells on 
sight, For particulars address quick ORANGE 
JUDD ©O, sole publishers, 439 Lafayette street, 
New Vork. 


‘f. Good As Any Two 
Papers. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: Your Farmers’ Ex- 
change department has given very sat- 
isfactory results. I advertise in 
various farm and poultry papers, but 
consider your paper as good as any 
two other papers that I know of.— 
{Edward G. Noonan, Marietta, Pa. 




















Success and Failure—iil. 
MILFORD W. FOSHAY. 


{This is the third of these practical, 
hard-headed common sense talks. The 
first of these, A Lesson in Finance, was 
printed in the issue of June 23. ° Judg- 
ment vs Speculation was last week's 
topic.—The Ed.] 

“I have taken the liberty to bring 
Rob along,” Mr Brose said, as he, 
Thomas Stearns and Robert entered 
Mr Summers’ home on the Monday 
evening following their last chat. ““He’s 
a man ‘what has ideas,’ you know.” 

“The more the better,” the host re- 
sponded, cordially, “because every 
‘man has something useful to his 
fellows, if there’s opportunity to tell 
it.’”” 


A few minutes were passed in gen- 
eral conversation, and then Abe said: 
“Now, about that ready money busi- 
ness;” and he looked as if he ex- 
pected to learn a secret that would 
yield him large returns. 

“I’m afraid you'll. be disappointed,” 
Mr Summes, answered, a little em- 
barrassment showing. “T thought 
after I invited you over that I spoke 
as if I had something important to 
give out, when as a matter of fact, 
I haven’t. Really, I don’t believe that 


amy 
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“I WENT OFF EARLY ONE MORNING WITH 
A YOKE OF FAT OXEN.” 


anybody has any wonderful, hitherto- 
unheard-of secrets to reveal about the 
ways of getting along. It is attention 
to some of the little neglected things 
that makes the difference between suc- 
cess and failure.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” Abe as- 
sented, quickly, ‘‘and I’m just the man 
who needs to have his attention called 
to some of them.” 

“IT think I told you previously,” Mr 
Summers went on, “the most import- 
ant method for having ready money— 
not to be too hasty in spending it; but 
I think, perhaps, you mean to have 
some coming in every littie while in- 
stead of depending on the fall and 
spring disposal of crops and stock, and 
then having to draw on what haz been 
laid by, meantime.” 

“Yes, or investing everything in 
such a way that there isn’t any to draw 
on,” Abe remarked, dryly. 

“Go in debt,” Tom observed, in- 
sinuatingly. 
~ “To keep your head above water! I 
have to do that too often for my own 
good, I imagine.” 

“Put you have the satisfaction of 
keeping the interest paid,” Rob in- 
terjected, satirically. 

“Didn't I tell you that Rob was a 
man of ideas?’ Abe rejoined, turning 
to Mr Summers. 

“Yes, and good ideas are at a pre- 
mium. As a ‘banker,’ you know, I am 
interested in Mr Evan's ideas on in- 
terest,” Mr Summers said. 

“We'll let Rob loose, later,” Abe 
hastened to say. “Go on with your 
story, Mr Summers, if you please.” 

“My method is simple enough, but 
I find it very convenient. In addition 
to the large lots that I shall turn off 
whenever I can do so to the best ad- 
vantage, I keep something fit to sell 
all the time. I noticed when quite 
young that farmers sometimes unex- 
pectedly needed to use a little money 
and had no way to get it except bor- 
rowing, and I concluded to be pre- 
pared for just such events by always 
having something that could be turned 
off to advantage at any time. It is ex- 
ceedingly disagreeable to me to be 
cramped for the use of a few dollars, 


FRIENDLY GOSSIP 


s0 I have thirty or forty dollars worth 
of late capons, or some sheep, or @ 
fat steer or cow, or hogs that will do 
for market, or something else, so that 
if such an amount of money is need- 
ed, or can be used to advantage, ‘I 
can raise it at a time when these 
things are not usually offered for sale 
by others. That's really all there is to 
my having money on hand—except 
carefulness in expenditures! You see, 
I can’t get over that point,” he con- 
cluded, laughing. 

“Well, now,” Abe said, earnestly, “TI 
believe, after all, that your plan, as 
a principle of procedure, is a pretty 
good thing. I was obliged to sell a 
steer that wasn’t more than half fat, 
last week, but he brought a good figure 
because no one else has anything fit 
for market at this time. 1’'d have done 
better if he’d have been in condition; 
but then, I had the satisfaction of 
paying up some interest. What do you 
say to that, Rob?” 

“To pay the interest, merely, might 
be some satisfaction to you,” Rob 
spoke up, energetically, “but it would 
only be an annoyance to me. I’d want 
to get in something on the principle, 
or I should consider the transaction 
a dead loss.” 

“Not to the lender,” Mr Summers re- 
marked, much amused. 

“No, I suppose that’s your side of 
it,”” Rob. retorted. 

“I infer that you do not look 
on the money-lender as a useful mem- 
ber of the community?” Mr Summers 
ventured, interrogatively, for the pur- 
pose of drawing him out. 

“Oh, I was speaking more particu- 
larly of the general result on bor- 
rowers. A lender is often enough @ 
blessing when a man has been pinched 
by unforeseen circumstances, but any- 
body who is satisfied to keep paying 
only the interest is playing a losing 
game. That is what I m®ean.” 

“You are entirely right,” Mr Sum- 
mers agreed, heartily. 

*“T am in accord with Rob about 
working off the principal as soon as 
possible,”” Tom said, “ but Rob and I 
are radically opposite in our beliefs 
about contracting debts. Guess he 
must have been squeezed some time.” 

“If so, let’s have the story,” Mr 
Summers requested. “I’m on his side, 
you know, in spite of being a money- 
lendér, and the more illustrations the 


“No,” Rob responded, soberly, “I 
never got in that kind of a tangle, and 
I think it was because I had something 
to do with a case when I was a lad at 
home.” 

“A good story’s always worth while. 
Let’s have it,” they all urged. 

“°Tisn’t much of a story, but it 
taught me a lesson, all right, and 
you’re welcome to it,” Rob responded. 
“My father owned a good deal of 
property, and nearly always had hold 
of more than he could handle, in the 
way of matters outside of his large 
farm, so that—” 

“Like Abe, here, for instance,” Tom 
could not refrain from saying. 

“Yes, and like Abe and all other 
progressive men, he had to borrow in 
order to carry on business for the 
benefit of the community,” Abe re- 
torted, put on the defensive. 

“T don’t know how much he bene- 
fited the community,” Rob resumed, 
significantly, “but I am of the opinion 
that if he had let his enterprises run 
in the way of improving his farm, it 
would have been just as well for his 
family and, a good deal better for 
himself afterwards. He was a lover 
of fast horses and a splendid judge 
of horse flesh; but instead of using 
his farm for producing good stock, and 
in that way making it pay, he used the 
money that came off the farm to pur- 
chase the best in sight, and then he 
looked to, the track to get it back. 
When he saw something that he want- 
ed, and there wasn’t anything he could 
sell to raise the money, he would bor- 
row. He didn’t seem to be afraid to 
be in debt, and he stayed in debt until 
the last days of his life.”’ 

“Well, when I got old enough to take 
things to market, I became inter- 
ested in the way affairs were running. 
Those were the days when we had to 
take our stock on foot instead of ship- 
ping, and I went off early one morning 
with a yoke of fat oxen. I got back 
at the close of the second day, and 
handed over the proceeds to father. 
We had a good-sized house and en- 
tertained more than usual, but I knew 
that mother was very anxious for a 
certain improvement. Father agreed 
with her as to the need of it, and I 


expected that money would be used to 
do the work. Instead, father took it 
and drove to the Center. When he 
got back, I happened to be in the room 
and heard him tell mother that the 
money from the sale of the oxen was 
just sufficient to pay_the interest. He 
appeared to be highly gratified at 
what it accomplished, and she looked 
pleased, I think, to please him; but 
when he went away I saw her glance 
at the partition she wished to have 
taken down, and a little sigh escaped 
her. 

“This set me thinking. Those oxen 
were lost, so far as I could see. The 
money ke borrowed was not put in-a 
business investment that was likely to 
turn out dividends. He simply owned 
a good horse that was not even: for 
stock purposes on the farm. He had 
practically borrowed that horse and 
was now paying a man a yoke of oxen 
for the sake of having it round, while 
conveniences in the home had to go 
over. To me, then and ever since, 
there has been mighty little satisfac- 
tion in being able to meet nothing 
more than the interest when it was 
due. The man who lends money has 
a right to interest for the use of it, 
and frequently you can make a good 
turn by borrowing; but if you can’t 
see pretty clearly where something 
more than the interest is coming out 
of your investment, let it alone!” 


Mr Summers nodded a vigorous as- 
sent to this doctrine, but somehow, 
Rob’s earnestness had thrown them off 
the track of their free and easy man- 
ner of chatting. Tom, who was in- 
clined to be facetious, asked a ques- 
tion that was designed to relieve the 
situation. 

“Then, Rob, you don’t think the 
satisfaction of owning a fine animal 
is worth paying toll for?” 

“I don’t say that,” was the quick 
reply. “Come over to my place and 
I'll show you as good stock as you 
can find anywhere. I inherit my 
father’s love for fine animals, but I 
don’t pay any man interest for the 
privilege of having them round, al- 
though I enjoy them more than any 
other product of the farm.” 

“Well, I can’t say that I do,” Tom 
declared, with some emphasis. 
to see the things which the earth pro- 
duces. A crib of good corn or a bin 
of fine, large potatoes is pretty good 
eye salve, I think.” : 

“Oh, I enjoy those things, too,” Rob 
responded, in a careless tone, and with 
the flicker of a smile passing over his 
countenance. “You really think, that, 
as between the two, you would rather 
look at a good crop than fine stock?” 
he asked, in an innocent way. 

“Yes, I certainly should,” Tom re- 
plied, decidedly. 

“Well, you remind me of a story,” 
Rob returned, “especially since you 
have mentioned the potatoes. But 
then,” and he spoke deprecatingly, “I 
don’t know as a story, pure and sim- 
ple, is in place.” 

“Why not?” Mr Summers asked. 
“It will help to liven up things, and 
then there’s not much danger of your 
telling one without a point.” 

“Well, here goes, then. Two par- 
sons were on their way to a gathering 
of ministers. They were driving 
across country with a horse and buggy 
owned by one of them who took great 
pride in his animal. On the way, they 
stopped at the house of a friend-of the 
horse-loving parson, and when the 
horse was unharnessed the owner 
went to the stable to see how it was 
cared for. The farmer = protested, 
asking them immediately into the 
house and saying that his son would 
see that the horse was well taken 
care of. But the parson persisted in 
looking after his own horse, 

“During the evening-the host took 
occasion to read the minister a lec- 
ture on his vanity for thinking so 
much of an animal, declaring that it 
Was nothing less than idolatry. The 
parson took it all good-naturedly, de- 
claring that he retired with a clear 
conscience. After breakfast the next 
morning, the horse was brought to 
the door by the son; the farmer having 
said good-bye earlier because he was 
in haste to dig a fine crop of potatoes 
that needed attention. The field lay 
along the road taken by the ministers 
as they drove out of the yard, and 
when they were opposite where the 
man was digging he called to them to 
hitch the horse and come over to see 
what a marvelous crop he had. They 
did not have time, but he insisted, and, 
not to be rude, they went into the 
field. The potatoes were, indeed, large 
and fair. and the farmer enthusiasti- 
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cally pointed out their excellent quali- 
ties, going on at such a rate that the 
owner of the horse could stand it no 
longer. 

“Well, good-bye,” he said. “We 
must hasten, so as not to over-drive 
my horse. And, by the way, I don’t 
know but I just as lief worship a god 
in the shape of a horse as in the 
shape of a potato!” 

“That parson had his wits with 
him, and no mistake,” Mr Summers 
remarked, after the laugh on Tom had 
subsided. “If he had been a farmer, 
I don’t doubt but he could have made 
a hired man pay his way.” 

“Which is saying a good deal!”” Abe 
declared. “I don’t believe mine ever 
did, although I have to have one or 
more all the time.” 

“That’s because your finger’s in too 
many pies, old man,” Tom said. “Mine 
pays me well.” 

“Come over to my house next Mon- 
day eyening, all of you, and show me 
how it is done,” invited Abe. 

“Agreed!” was the hearty response. 

{To Be Continued.] 


The True Story of Joey and Jennie. 


OLLA SIMONS MACK. 


Bobby and May hardly knew wheth- 
er they were pleased or not, when 
: they learned that 

® Uncle Edward 
Lake was coming 
to visit them. Uncle 
Edward was mam- 











m™ ma’s brother, a 
clergyman, who 
lived in Boston. 


“Will he be very 
solemn mamma?”’ 
Bobby asked anx- 
fously, “and will 
he think little boys 
ought to read all 
Sunday school stories?” 

“Will he be like Mr Bristol, mam- 
ma, and wear a wig?” May questioned. 

Mamma laughed and said, “Just 
wait and see, dears.” 

By and by he came. He did not 
wear a wig like Mr Bristol, because 
his head was covered with short, 
brown curls. His eyes had a merry 
twinkle in them and he told the chil- 
dren delightful stories, much to Bob- 
by’s satisfaction. He taught them to 
call him Uncle Ned. One evening 
Bobby and May teased for a story and 
so Uncle Ned told them this story of 
Joey and Jennie: 

“When your mamma was a little girl 
and I was @ very small boy, not so 
large as you are Bobby, your grandpa 
brought home a pair of fine bantams. 
The little hen he gave to your mamma 
and the tiny, proud rooster he gave 
to me. We named them Joey and 
Jennie. It was not long before Jennie 
laid a nest full of tiny white eggs and 
sat upon them. Poor, lonesome Joey 
went and sat quite néar. When Jen- 
nie got off to eat he would get on the 
nest and sit while she was gone.” 

“How funny,” said Bobby. 

“Well,” Uncle Ned went on: “There 
was in the barnyard another rooster 
that seemed to dislike poor Joey very 
much. He was quite large and de- 
lighted in driving Joey about, clearly 
showing him that he was master. 

“One day the large rooster went into 
a neighboring farmyard and there 
met his match in the shape of an- 
other big rooster, who, knowing Joey’s 
enemy had no right there, fought him 
most savagely, tearing out his feath- 
ers, causing the blood to run from his 
comb and almost blinding him. Bleed- 
ing and dejected, Joey’s enemy made 
his way home. In the middle of the 
barnyard he came upon Joey, who 
seemed to take in the situation at a 
glance. He immediately flew at his 
old enemy picking him savagely and 
striking -him as hard as he could with 
his little spurs. The big rooster, tired 
already and weak from loss of blood, 
soon owned himself whipped by turn- 
ing and running away, leaving Joey 
master of the field.” 


“And did the big rooster ever whip « 


Joey again?’ Bobby asked. 
“No, that is one of the funny things 
about my story,” Uncle Ned replied. 
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A Memory. 
MARY HARRISON. 

Brown bread an’ milk an” sweet ap- 
ple, with a spoonful o’ cream, ye 
know! 

Is there anything else ye think of that 
sets you a-longin’ so? 

Ye can see the bins in the culler, 

where the Pound Sweets used to 

be, fe 
smell the supper a-cookin’ an’ the 
steepin’ 0” mother’s tea. 


An’ the cows at the barn to greet ye, 
ole Speckles an’ Bess an’ Brin; 

An then when the chores were finished 
an’ the wood an’ the shavins in, 

With cheeks as red as your mitten, 
an’ eyes that were all aglow, 

A passin’ your bowl to father for the 
spoonful o’ cream, ye know! 


Perhaps what the call their menus, 
may be a sight more great! 
Perhaps there are fancier dishes set 
by the rich man's plate! 

But I wouldn't give up the mem’ry fer 
all o’ their fuss and show 

O’ the bread an’ cream an’ sweet ap- 
ple that I.et in the long ago. 


Crocheted Evening Hood. 


MABGARET P. BOYLE. 





This hood will require four skeins 
of Shetland wool. With a medium 
sized bone crochet hook make a chain 
of 10 and join. 

Ist row—Ch 3 and make 24 d c in 
the circle. Join. Double crochet is 
made by putting the wool over the 
needle, then drawing the wool through, 
put wool over the needle and draw 
through the other 2 st. 

2nd row—Ch 3, after 3d st of Ist 
row make 4d ec, ch 1, 4 d ¢ in same 
space, ch 1, again 4 d c. 

34 row—After Gth st of preceding 
row- 1 de, and after 9th st 4 4 
c,ch4de, ch4dc,14dc after 12th st. 

4th row—After 15th st 4 dc, ch l, 
4dae,chi1,4dc,14c, after 18th st, 
large shell after 21st st and 1 dec on 
top of commencing chain. 

The shawl now has four corners. 
In Ist corner shell make 4 d c, ch 1, 4 
dc, after 3d and after 6th st, with 1 
ch to separate the shells; 1 dcindec 
of preceding row and repeat until 
the Ist corner is again reacheg. 

5th row—Make 1 shell in center of 
Ist shell of preceding row, ch 1, 1 
shell between first 2 shells of last 
row, 1 shell in center of 2d shell, 1 4 
c over d c of preceding row. Repeat 
until circle is complete. 

6th row—One shell in shell of pre- 
vious row and 1 dc after each. 

7th row—Same as last. Make cor- 
ners like those of 2d row. 

rne rest of the shawl is made in 
the same way repeating the corners 
of the 24, 3d and 4th rows a® the cor- 
ners with the usual shells between. 
When you have 30 rows make 4 rows 
of shells with 12 st in each shell. Do 
not widen in these shells. 

For the last row make shells of 10 
trebles with a picot over each. When 
this is finished divide off a corner, 
about three-eighths of the shawl, for 
the cape, and gather it to satin rib- 
bon for the neck. Make it fit closely 
and leave the ends long enough for 
tying. About 2 inches from the front 
of the neck on each side, fasten other 
ribbons and gather the remainder of 
the shawl on this to form the hood. 
Make a large bow of the ribbon 
on top. 


Success in Canning Fruit 


CORA OSTROM. 





housekeepers who 
have trouble keeping canned fruit I 
‘offer my method in detail. I do not 
lose one can in a hundred, and, while 
there are doubtless many who succeed 
Just as well, there are still more who 
do not, and few of them understand 
the cause of their failures. Some wil! 
tell you that to keep tomatoes you 
must use tin cans: others will say to 
Wrap jars in brown paper to exclude 
light, while still others tell you jars 
must be kept in a cool place. All this 
iS well enough, but not at all neces- 
Sary. The-real secret is in thorough 
Sterilization, not only of. the fruit, but 
of jars, caps, rubbers and all utensfis 
used in the work. 

First see that your jars and caps are 
Perfectly clean, which they should be 
before putting away. Then, 


To help -sister 





MOTHERS AND 


you put the fruit on w cook, put the 
jars and caps on also to sterilize; use 
a large dish-pan, fill half full of water; 
put in each jar with its respective cap, 
see that the water comes to boiling 
point and remains so for at least ten 
minutes or until your fruit is cooked. 
Then fill jars brimming full, shake 
well to remove air bubles, dip rubber 
in boiling water, adjust same, also 
cap and seal as tightly as possible; 
let stand upside down for a few hours 
and if no moisture has oozed out, they 
are all right and may be put away. 

Always use sound, fresh fruit for 
canning, as that which is overripe is 
not only imsipid but contains a great- 
er number of fermentation germs, 
which are the cause of spoiled fruit. 
Always sweeten fruit at canning time 
as the sugar being cooked with it, not 
only gives it a finer flavor, but a 
smalier amount of it is required. A 
cupful to a quart can is a good pro- 
portion for berries, peaches and pears, 
though this is merely a matter of 
taste, as the sugar added has nothing 
to d¢ with keeping the fruit unless 
enough is used actually to preserve it. 

It is not necessary to cook fruit as 
much as many seem te think; never 
boil violently, but heat gradually to 
boiling point and «cook until! tender, 
turning over carefully rather than 
stirring as this ruie applies to fruits 
in general. I will not give any speci- 
fied length of time as some kinds need 
only a few minutes while the firmer 
fruits, such as apples and pears, re- 
quire a mucky longer time. 

A nice way to can crab apples and 
Japan plums, or any fruit that will be 
broken by handling when cooked, is 
to select sound, well-colored fruit, dis- 
carding any that might be wormy, 
wash carefully and remove stems and 
blossoms, but do not cut; pack as 
closely as possible in clean jars, hav- 
ing ready a clear syrup made in the 
proportion of 1 cup sugar and ! cup 
water to each quart of fruit. Divide 
this equally among the jars, put covers 
on loosely and set them in wash boiler 
on a rack made by nailing laths to- 
gether to keep the jars off the bot- 
tom of boiler. Now fill boiler with 
water to within an inch of top of jars, 
heat and steam until the fruit can be 
pierced easily with a fork, then lift out 
and if liquid doesn’t come to the top 
fill up with boiling water, scald rub- 
bers and seal. Always use new rub- 
bers. 

By this method the fruit retains 
much more of its natural flavor and 
freshness than when put up in the 
usual way. Try it. 


Summer ‘Bovengn: 


MRS AUGUST BENSON. 


Iced Chocolate: Chocolate when 
carefully made and served, is both de- 
licious and wholesome. Put 1 oz un- 
sweetened chocolate in a saucepan 
containing 1 qt boiling water and stir 
until dissolved. Then add 1 pt granu- 
lated sugar and cook for 3 minutes 
after it begins to boil, without stirring. 
Strain, and when cool add 1 table- 
spoon vanilla extract, bottle and keep 
in a cool place. When ready to serve 
place in each tumbler 2 tablespoons 
syrup, 2 tablespoons each crushed ice 
and whipped cream, and fill up the 
glass with milk and water, two parts 
milk to one of water and stir well. 
Carbonic or Apollinaris water makes 
it still nicer than plain water. ' 

Currant Punch: Boil 1 cup sugar in 
1 pt water, turn in 1 tumbler currant 
jelly and stir until dissolved. Then 
add 2 qts cold water and the juice of 
2 lemons and when ready to serve, 1 
pt of finely crushed ice. This makes 
a wholesome and thirst quenching 
drink to give children. 

Orangeade: Peel the yellow rind 
from 2 oranges and boil for five min- 
utes in 1 pt water with 1 Ib granulated 
sugar. Remove the peel, cool, add 
the juice of 2 oranges and 1 lemon 
and enough ice water to make a well 
flavored drink. 

Simple Fruit Punch: Boil 1 pt water, 
1 Ib sugar and the grated rind of a 
lemon for five minutes; strain, and 
while hot add to it 2 sliced bananas, 
1 pt halved strawberries and 1 cup 
stoned cherries, or lacking one in- 
gredient, substitute a cup of unfer- 
mented grape juice, a cup of erated 
pineapple, or the finely cut pulp and 
juice of two oranges. When ready to 
serve add the juice of 6 lemons and 2 
ats ice water, or better still, Apollin- 
aris, or as a change from either 2 qts 
iced tea, 








DAUGHTERS 




















- As to White “Castile” Soap. 


“* White Castile Soap is preferable to all others"*—— Extract from a 


text-book on the care of infants, 


Good advice! The only objection to it is, that 
it is not possible to comply with it. 

Why? Because more than 95 per cent. of the 
_ Castile Soap” sold in this country is not Castile 
Soap at all. There is not a drop of olive oil in it. 

Ivory Soap is made of the best materials that 
money will buy. It will not injure the finest fabric 


'or the most delicate skin. 


Use it for every pur- 


pose for which only a pure soap should be used. 


Ivory Soap 
994360 Per Cent. Pure 
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In the Mayloft. 
L. M. MONTGOMERY. Appeared sertally ta Good 
—— Beuseckeepiag during 
It’s the jolliest spot in creation i H 1905, new as 
And the very best playplace we know, beautiful git book. 


This splendid old hayloft at Grandpa's, 
With — J cows in their stanchions 


below 
It is heaped to the rafters with clover 
That smelis just like summer and June, 
And the swallows fly in at the windows 
Where the speckled doves murmur and 
croon. 


We've a camp and an Indian ambush, 
And a cavern where pirates carouse; 

And the girls have a — little corner 
Where sometimes we help them play 


house, 
For a girl isn’t much good for htin 
Although at io she can oe . 
A very good an captive 
Or a fair maiden shipwrecked at sea. 


Grandpa says he wonders our racket 
Doesn’t scare the cows into a fit, 
Or give the doves nervous prostration; 
it_ they don’t seem to mind it a bit. 
And _ really think Grandpa means 


For he says that he’s fond of a noise. 
And thinks that an Indian warhoop 
Is good for the health of all boys. 


Sometimes he comes up in the hayloft 
And then I can tell you we're glad, 

For he tells us the dandiest stories 
Of his doings when he was a lad. 





am a little girl 10 years old, and 
live on a farm of 75 acres. TI have a 
calf papa gave me, and I feed it every 
IT have three hens, three ducks, 
a lamb and a big sheep; also a dog 
and one kittie.—[Beatrice Gahan, N Y. 


Tt is a wise parent who refrains from 





punishing @ child for inherited faults. | 


BRIDE’S 
PRIMER 


The drawings, by FP. Strothmann, 
farged trom the origial size in the 

m ze 
magazine. 





Dimensions of the book page, 9 
Zinches. The text, eee be eston W. 
° ted with «a. 
charm talk to Brides by Tom Mae’ 
son, of 
Tt would make ft for « bride— 
wont itn © ly tng eso ete 
One of the most novel exfd original publications of 
ae year. Every Feentng, Uminggen, Det, 
elaborate, extrava, work, with mag- 
ell as f — “and 3 y Dispateh 
well as fun. ut % 
The work is one of the mort interesting thet hes been 
issued in many « jan Francisco Chronicle, 


day. San 
It is not onl, ing but a very timely book, 
\y @ Very amusing omy ap *} 
No bride should be without it. N. ¥. Glove, 








Price, bound in paper boards - - $1.50 
Price, edition de luxe, cloth cover 
in four colorsand gold ~- - $2.50 


Address ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Selling Agents, - - 489 Lafayette St, M. ¥. 
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Photographing Wild Animals. 
0. J. STEVENSON. ~ 

Domestic animals have always been 
a favorite subject with amateur pho- 
tographers, But 
the task of photo- 
graphing domestic 
animals is com- 
paratively easy 
when compared 
with the difficulty 
of securing satis- 
factory photo- 
graphs of wild 
animals and birds. 

But most wild 





WOOD HARE. 
animals and birds, if captured when 
very young, are easily tamed and do- 
mesticated, and the majority of ani- 


mal photographs that we see are 
those of these tame pets. But these 
pictures have nearly all one serious 
defect, that the setting is not natural. 
A more satisfactory method is, if pos- 
sible, to obtain the adult animal alive, 
place him in a natural setting,. secure 
him by a chain or cord to prevent 
escape, and then photograph him at 
leisure, after which he may be re- 
leased. But in whatever way the wild 
animal photo is secured, the operation 
is an interesting one, inasmuch as 
it necessitates a close study of ani- 
mal and bird life and habits in their 
most interesting phases. 

Among the most interesting of my 
bird photos is one of pine grosbeaks, 
the rare redbirds of the north, who 
sometimes pass the winter with us 
when the snow is deep and food sup- 
plies scarce in their northern home. 
These birds are very tame, but it is 
nevertheless impossible to get close 
enough to them to secure a satisfac- 
tory picture. Accordingly, providing 
myself with a long fishing pole with 
a loop of horsehair on the end, I took 
‘several of them captive, and placing 
them in an unused loft, succeeded in 
getting a fairly good picture of them 
as they fed in the sunshine beside the 
window. They were from the first so 
tame that they were not afraid to eat 
out of my hand. I kept several of 
them in captivity for a couple of 
years, and they made excellent cage 
birds. The male birds were beautiful 
singers, but after the first molting 
season, they lost their beautiful straw- 
berry-red plumage, and took on in- 
stead a bright yellow coat, scarcely 


less beautiful than the old rose or 
carmine red. 

Owls are not difficult birds to pho- 
tograph in captivity. During the day 
they are sleepy and inactive and are 
quite willing to sit still while the but- 
ton is being pressed, 


It is necessary, 








OWLS ARE GOOD SUBJECTS, 
however, to attract their attention so 
that their eyes may not be closed, 
and some such device as striking a 
match, is sufficient for the purpose. 
I-was especially interested, while mak- 
ing the photograph of a great horned 
owl, in observing his habits during 
the time that I kept him in captiv- 
ity. He was not nearly so fierce as 
he appeared, though he kept a close 
watch upon my movements, turning 
his ‘head at times so as to look direct- 
ly over his back. When it suited his 
purpose, he would often feign death, 
dropping over and hanging apparently 
lifeless, until a touch on the wings 
with a stick brought him back to life 
once more. 

Photos of young birds are easily 
secured, as they show little fear in 
most cases and will remain in one po- 
sition for some time. I had for my 
neighbors once a pair of wood 
thrushes, in whose nesting operations 
I was especially interested. The nest 
I found built in the crotch of a sap- 
ling a few feet from the ground, and 
interwoven with the leaves in the bot- 
tom of the nest, was a fragment of a 
Latin exercise from the school near 
by. Upon this classic foundation the 





YOUNG AND OLD 


self to compensate for the time and- 





young thrushes thrived, and in the 
course of a couple of weeks, were 
ready to leave the nest. When I went 
out to take the photograph, four of 
them had already gone, and while I 
was standing there, the fifth clam- 
bered bravely up to the edge of the 
nest, stood for a moment full in the 
late afternoon sunlight, and then flut- 
tered off in the undergrowth. 

LACK OF CONTRAST. 

One of the unsatisfactory things 
about bird and animal photography, 
is the fact that wild animals resem- 
ble their surroundings so closely that 
it is often hard to distinguish them 
in the photograph. This is especially 
noticeable in thé photo of a black 
squirrel, taken at Rondeau park. This 
particular squirrel I had kept in cap- 
tivity several years before letting him 
go in the park, so that he had be- 





TAME TOM, THE BLACK SQUIRREL. 


come comparatively tame. The photo 
in question was taken early one morn- 
ing, some time after he had been set 
free. when in answer to my call, he 
came shambling down the trunk of 
the tree to see what store of good 
things I had brought with me. Al- 
though the park contains over 20,000 
acres of pine and oak forest, “Tame 
Tom,” as the children call him, never 
seems to wander much from a limited 
range and still comes to the doors of 
the summer cottages for food. 

With most of the animals which I 
attempted to photograph, the chief 
difficulty arose from their wildness, 
and [ was forced to make use of var- 
ious devices to overcome this difficulty. 
A woodchuck which I once caught in 
a box trap, for instance, I shut into a 
garden and photographed it among 
the shrubbery. But even this under- 
taking brought difficulties in its train, 
for though I believed that all avenues 
of escape had been carefully closed, 
my subject suddenly disappeared 
through an insignificant hole under 
the veranda, where it was a whole af- 
ternoon’s work to oust him finally. 

In the case of other animals, such 
as the wood hare, I found it neces- 
sary to fasten the leg by a strap or 
bandage, so as to prevent them mak- 
ing their escape. Animals thus fas- 
tened generally struggle vigorously 
for a few moments, but finally resign 
themselves to their fate. In securing 
them, care should be taken that the 
bandage does not injure the leg, and 
the animal should be released as soon 
as possible. 

In almost all cases, I have found 
that each animal to be photographed 





A WOODCHUCK POSING. 


and 
re- 


consideration, 
ingenuity is 


demands special 
that considerable 


quired to secure satisfactory results. 
The study of animal photography is, 
however, sufficiently interesting in it- 


labor expended, and as it calls for 
outdoor life and exercise and long 
walks in the fresh air and sunshine 
of the fields and woods, it results in 
better health and a keener enjoyment 
of life, as well as in quicker powers of 
observation and a wider knowledge 
of nature in her varied moods, 


el 


Mother-Sorrow. 


HOWARD V. SUTHERLAND. 








It seem but yesterday she died—~ 
That little child of mine; 
Whose eyes were bright 
With heaven’s light, 
And soft with love divine. 
It seems but yesterday she smiled 
And then was still—my little child. 


It seems but yesterday she died; 
Yet lo, the daffodils 
Have come again 
Since first my pain 
Was wakened. Hark! there trills 
The very bird that hastened south 
The day her last kiss warmed my 
mouth. 





>_> 


Make Our Opportunities. 


There are many more opportunities 
for success that men have made for 
themselves, than ever only have hap- 
pened. Life is too short to wait for 
lucky accidents. Many there are, 
however, who have made opportuni- 
ties that might have changed their 
lives for the better—even for the best 
—and yet, through unpreparedness, 











them slip from them. . “a : 
We must aot only make our oppor- 
tunities, but ever be on the alert ana 
prepared for them. But, there is noth- 
ing surer than that one,man can make 
an opportunity for himself while an- 
other is waiting for one to come to 
him.—([George Birdseye. 


Easily-Made Wall-Pocket. 


This is pretty for a simple gift. It 
is cut from a single piece of heavy 
eardboard, and 
folded as shown 
on the dotted 
lines. See Fig 1 




















\. Tie with a rib- 

2 bon through the 

rie lL four holes 

shown in the upper corners. Fig 
2 shows the finished case. The 
decoration in this case was made 


from oddly shaped bits of cutout pa- 
per, But various ways of decorating 
may be used. A dark green heavy 
cardboard is pretty with decoration 
FIG 2—COMPLETED WALL-POCKET. 
cut from white paper. Put the decor- 
ation on. before folding the article, as 
the paste or glue used to fasten same 
must dry flat or the article will warp 
all out of shape. From a ten cent 
sheet of the heavy cardboard such as 
used for poster mounts, one can make 
four good sized wall pockets in this 
style—[Mary M,. French. 





When a man loves a woman more 
than tongue can tell all he has to do 
fis to let her get a glimpse of his pocket 
book. ; 














or almost unpardonable neglect, let 





Above all things 


children’s dresses should be made of material 
that wears well and looks well. - 

Simpson-Eddystone Prints will stand lots 
of hard wear and still look fresh and bright. 

As for your own clothes—can you get goods 
that will be too full of quality and style? 

Our calicoes have been the standard of the 
United States for 62 years, and every piece 
that we send out is fully up to that standard. 

Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints, 

In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo- 

Blues and Silver-Greys, Shepherd Plaid Effects 

and a large variety of new and beautiful designs. 

Thousands of first-class dealers sell them, 


The Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 





DUE RESPECT FOR 


OUR DEPARTED LOVED ONES DEMANDS NOT ONLY 
ARTISTIC, but 
ENDURING MEMORIALS 


WHITE BRONZE te the best Matertal 






1904. If interested, write at once, 
giving approximate sam you can 
erodes we will send a variety of 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
] Sah ihackr 
everywhere. 

Lag te” AGENTS WANTED 43 
MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., 
Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Conn. 








A RECORD OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


Ten Acres Enough! 


With an introduction by Prof. Isaac P. 


Agricalture, Co 
Author of “Tertilit;; of the Land,” 
“The Hovse,” etc., etc. 


Professor Roberts {n his Seprectetive introduction 
to this new edition says: “What Jethro Tull did to 
improve the tillage, the author of 
Enough’ did to pr.ve that intensified agriculture 
areas could be made not only to eayport a 
, but to vield a a profit, and ith, 

as well.” 
practical man who had suffered 
from the ics and financial 
ante-bellum days, decided to give the 
business in the city and settle with his 
a farm. Untrained in the profession of 
th ve for it, he 


i 
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BABY’S TORTURING HUMOR 


Ears Looked as If They Would Drop Off 
 ~—Face Mass of Sores—Cured by Cuti- 
cura in Two Weeks For 75c. 


“I feel it my duty to parents of 
poor suffering babies to tell you what 
Cuticura has done for my little 
daughter. She broke out all over her 
body with a humor, and we used 
everything recommended, but without 
results. I called in three doctors. 
They all claimed they could help her, 
but she continued to grow worse. 
Her body was a mass of sores, and 
her little face was being eaten 
away; her ears looked as if they 
would drop off. Neighbors advised 
me to get Cuticura Soap and Oint- 
ment, and before I-had used half of 
the cake of Soap and box of Ointment 
the sores had all healed, and my little 
one’s face and body were as clear as 
a new-born babe’s. I would not be 
without it again if it cost five dol- 
lars, instead of seventy-five cents. 
Mrs George J. Steese, 701 Coburn St, 
Akron, Ohio. 
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ure - 
trated upon them are worth more than a large forms 
tly cultivated. 


such marked success he decided to tell how 

he in a book, and the telling makes exception. 

“valuable and instructi 

y, Optimistic 
portions 


ve . 
and human 
narra 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y. 








“] Saw Your Adv. in 
the Old, Reliable A. A.” 
If-you begin every letter you write toan 
givation with nance above, you will 
be sure to get a prompt answer and 
exceptionally good treatment from our 
advertisers. 














Our Pattern Offer. 


No 6478—A pleasing effeet in an 
embroidered blouse is seen here, The 
yoke is novel in its tucks atid Centre, 
formMg 4 Square and is sure to be 
different from any ether waist seen. 





No 6478 — Pretty Embroidered 
Blouse, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inch 
bust. 


It would be stunning made of an em- 
broidered material, a tucked material 
and lace.being tised for the yoke, The 
waist is without fulness across the 
chest, a few gathers being allowed at 
the waist line in front and back. 

No 4037—In this day of simplicity in 
frocks for little folks, the one-piece 
dress is a great favorite. A dress of 
this kind is shewn, belted in below the 
waist and completed by a guimpe. It 
may.be opened in back or slipped on 
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No 4087—One-Piece Dress for Child, 
2, 4, 6 and 8 years. 


over the head. The only seams are 
those under the arms, the shoulder 
being cut on a fold so that the front 
and back are in one piece. This means 
little labor and a very practical little 
frock. The guimpe may be made of 
any thin washing fabric and match the 
slip or not. The edges of the latter 
may be finished with a narrow em- 
broidery or washable braid. 

HOW TO ORDER. 


In otderifig patterns, be Sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 


patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
Department, 


each. Address Pattern 


Raspberries a Source of Income. 


MES G. H. WHEELER. 


_-_— 

We had quantities of the wild red 
raspberries last summer, It seemed 
such a pity to let them go to waste, 
but they are such’ a perishable fruit 
they must be used qetehly in order 
to ve them at their best, and we 
were six miles from any market. Un- 
fortunately, too, the berries ripen at 
a time when the horses are unusually 
busy on the farm. Since I could not 
dispose of them ‘in their natural state 
I tried this plan: 

I made some raspberry syrup and 
shrub from them and when my hus- 
band made his weekly trip to a neigh- 
boring town with butter and eggs, I 
sent generous samples of each and a 
short letter soliciting orders for the 
same and giving prices. These he left 
with some of the city people wha 
were among his regular customers for 
the summer. As a result I had orders 
for all I could make and could have 
seld more if I could have get the 
berries picked. I knew nothing of the 

rice usually asked for anything of 
he kind, but set my price at 60 cents 
per uart for the shrub and 75 cents 
or the syrup. That gave me a much 
better profit than if I had sold the 
berries at 12% cents per quart, the 
prevailing price. 

Either one makes a delicious sum- 
mer drink by adding two or three 
tablespoons to a glass of ice water. 
The syrup can be used in ice cream, 
sherbet, pudding sauces or for flavor- 
ing and coloring frosting for cake. I 
put mine into glass fruit jars and 
sealed while hot, although that-is not 
necessary. If put in a cool place it 
will keep indefinitely without sealing. 
These are the recipes I used: 

Raspberry shrub: Cover 4 qts red 
raspberries with 1 qt vinegar and let 
stand over night, Strain and add 1 Ib 
sugar to each pt. juice, Boil 20 min- 
utes and bottle. 

Raspberry syru>: Mash several qts 
ripe berries in an eartheftiware or 
agate bowl, cover with a cloth and let 
stand days, stirring occasionally. 
Strain threugh a eheese cloth bag, 
pressing out all the juice possible. Let 
stand for several hours then pour off 
the top, allowing the sediment te re- 
main in the bowl. ‘To each pt juice 
add an equal ameauee of ry et Put 
it on the stove and let it boil 3 minutes 
counting from the time it begins to 
boil. ut into bettles and cork 
tightly. : 


Kesping Food Without Ice. 


F. COMBS, 


This way of keeping, food without 
ice is simple, proved good when tried 
by the writer, even in mid-summer in 
Virginia, One can work out the idea 
aceording to one’s facilities. In a 
roomy, rear hall, we placed a marble 
tep table; any marble slab will an- 
swer. On the table was placed a plat- 
ter holditig cooked or uncooked meat 
and plates holding other foods, includ- 
ing butter. Over each was placed a 
screen cover. The screen door being 
the only closed ioor at night, gave 
needed air, a screened window in 
lower or upper hall, giving complete, 
cooling circulation, 

Another way practiced in the same 
climate, when ice was not to be had, 
was to turn large, shallow tin ns 
bottom up on table in a hall and on 
these set the platters and other dishes, 
placing screen covers over, or when 
all cooking heat had left the material, 
@ light tarlatan cover answered, Al- 
ways, of course, these should stand 
in an unused room or hall, where there 
is a draft. 

It is surprising how well food will 
keep in this way. It is well to keep 
berries in like manner, hever in the 
cellar, for they spoil quickly there, 

Shallow pans, either ef plain tin or 
enameled, may be inverted along a 
shelf, before a north window of a 
pantry, which should be left open, and 
screened, always making sure that the 
pans project a trifle over the edge of 
the shelf, that the air ean strike the 
under as well as upper surface of the 
metal, The temperk&ture of plates and 
contents will be found a number of 
degrees lower than if standing on 
the shelf direct. Of course certain 
foods will dry rapidly in this way. 








BUSY FINGERS 








A NEW DEPARTURE. 





“Taking Time by The Forelock.” 





All observing people must have no- 
ticed @ growing sentiment in this 
country in favor of using only put-up 
toods and medicines ef known com- 
position. It is but natural that one 
should have some interest in the com- 
position of that which he is expected 
to swallow, whether it be food, drink 
or medicine. This sentiment has re- 
sulted in the introduction in the legis- 
latures of many of the States, as also 
in the Congress of the United States, 
bills providing for the publication of 
formula or ingredients on wrappers 
and labels of medicines and. foods put 
up for general consumption. 


Recognizing this growing disposition 
on the part of the public generally, 
and satisfied that the fullest publicity 
can only add te the well-earned repu- 
tation of his proprietary medicines, 

. KR. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., 
has “taken time by the forelock,” as it 
were, and is publishing broadcast, and 
on each bottle wrapper, a full and 
complete list of all the ingredients en- 
tering into his .medicines, “Golden 
Medical Discovery,” the popular liver 
invigorator, stomach tonic, blood puri- 
fier and heart regulator; also of his 
“Favorite Prescription” for weak, over- 
worked,, broken-down, debilitated, 
nervous, invalid wemen. 


This bold and out-spoken movement 
on the part of Dr Pierce has, by show- 
ing exactly what his well-known med- 
icines are composed of,* completely 
disarmed all harping critics who have 
heretofore unjustly attacked them. A 
little pamphlet has been compiled. 
from the standard medical authorities 
of all the several schools of practice, 
showing the strongest endorsements by 
leading medical writers of the several 
ingredients which enter into Doetor 
Pieree’s medicines and recommending 
these ingredients for the cure of the 
diseases for which Dr Pierce’s medi- 
cines are advised. Ac py of this little 
booket is mailed free to any one de- 
siring to learn more coneerning the 
valuable, native, medicinal, plants 
which enter into the composition of 
Dr Pierce’s medicines. A request, by 
posta! card or letter, addressed to Dr 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo,.N. Y., will bring 
this little booklet by return post. It 
télls exactly what ingredients are used 
in the making of Dr. Pierce’s famous 
medicines. 

This striking departure of Dr Pierce 
from the usual course pursued by the 
manufacturers of proprietary medi- 
cines, at onee takes his medicines out 
of the class generally known as “pat- 
ent” or secret medicines, neither of 
which term is at all applicable to them, 
as their formula now appears on the 
wrapper of every bottle leaving the 
great laboratory at Buffalo, N..Y. It 


places them in a class all by themseltes. | 


Neither of them contains any alcohol, 
which fact alone should cause them 
to be classed all by themselves and as 
entirely harmless vegetable extracts, 
made and preserved by the use of gly- 


cerine and not with the usually em- | 


ployed strong alcohol, which works so 
much injury, especially in cases where 
treatment, even though of the best, 
must be continued for considerable 
periods of time, in order to make the 
eure permanent. 

Many years ago, Dr. Pierce found 
that chemically pure glycerine, of 
proper strength, was far better than 
alcohol both for extracting and pre- 





serving the medicinal prineiples resid- 
ing in our indigenous, or native, medi- 
cinal plants, such as he employs ex- 
clusively in manufacturing his medi- 
cines. 

Some of these medicinal roots have, 
sinee Dr. Pierce first commenced to 
use them, advanced so in price, that 
they may be cultivated with great 
profit by our farmers. This is espe- 
cially true of Golden Seal root, which 
enters {nto both the Doctor's “Golden 
Medical Discovery” and his “Favorite 
Prescription.” «It now brings upward 
of $1.50 a pound, although formerly. 
selling at from 15 to 20 cents a pound. 
Many tons of this most valuable root 


are annually .consumed in Doctor 
Pierce's Laboratory. 
From “Organic Medicines,” b, Grover 


Coe, M. D., of New York, we extract 


the following coneerning Hydrastis 
(Golden Seal root), which enters large- 
ly, as we have already stated, into the 
composition of both “Golden Medieal 
Discovery” and “Favorite Prescrip- 
tion.” Dr Coe says: “Hydrastis exer- 
cises an especial influence .over mu- 


cous surfaces. Its action in this re- 
spect is so manifest that the indica- 
tions for its employment cannot be 
mistaken. (Hence the efficiency of 
“Golden Medical Discovery,” which,is 
rich in Golden Seal reot, in all ca- 
tarrhal affections, no matter in *what 
part of the system located.), Upon 
the liver it acts with equal certainty 
and efficacy. As a cholagogue (liver 
invigorator), it has few equals. Also 
in scrofula, glandular diseases gener- 
ally, cutaneous eruptions, indigestion, 
debility, diarrh@a and constipation.” 


Doctor Coe continues: “Hydrastis 
(Golden Seal root) has been success- 
fully employed in the cure of backache 
in women. It is of singular effi- 
cacy when that ccmplaint is compli- 
cated with hepatic (liver) aberration 
(derangement). Hydrastis is also of 
inestimable value in the treatment of 
chronic derangements of the liver, It 
seems to exercise an especial influence 
over Ene parent vein and hepatte (liver) 
structure generally, resolving (dis- 
solving) biliary deposits, removing ob- 
structions, promoting secretion, and 
giving tone to the vartous functions. 
It is eminently cholagogue (liver ac- 
celerator), and may be relied upon 
with confidence for the relief of hepat- 
ie (liver) torpor. It promotes di- 
gestion and assimilation, obviates 
constipation, and gives tone to the dep- 
vrating (cleansing) functions gener- 
ally.” 

Dr Coe further says: “We would 
here add that our experience has dem- 
onstrated Hydrastis to be a valuable 
remedy in bronchitis, laryngitis, and 
other affections of the respiratory or- 
gans.” 

After reading the foregoing ex- 
tracts who can doubt the great effieacy, 
in a long list of diseases, of “Golden 
Medical Discovery,” one of the prin- 
cipal ingredients of which is Gelden 
feal root (Hydrastis)? And this ap- 
plies with equal force to Doctor Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription for weak,worn- 
out, over-worked, nervous, invalid 
women. 

Dr. Plerce’s Pleasant Pellets ane 
eomposed largely of concentrited 
principles extracted from Mandrake 
root. They regulate and invigorate 
the stomach, liver and bowels. One or 
two little sugar-coated “Pellets” a dose. 
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in Absolutely cured. Never to return. 
A Boon to Sufferers. Acts like Magic. 
frial box MAILED FREE. Address, 








N 48-page book free 
T highest reference" 
o be le t, Z, Washington. D.C- 


Dr.£.M.Bctot,Bex590 , Augusta,Me. 





“WHAT SHALL I SAY?” 


Is a question that sometimes poyvente one from w to 
en advertiser, when one's mind is pot quite madeup. But 
evenif you only want to learn prices and particulars, just 
start your letter by saying **! saw your adv. ia the old, re- 
Hable A. A.,.” and then the rest will almost write itself 











The thine t You cannot be ell unless peut stomach and bowels are ri ht, oe 
ing to ri em . 
qihingroneht then Il awee’s Sanative Pills 


t your druggist’s. 
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- VALUABLE BOOKS 


ON SPECIAL CROPS 


SENT, POSTPAID, ON RECEIPT OF 
THE ADVERTISED PRICE 


Asparagus , 

By F, M, Hexamef, This is the first book pub- 
lished in America which is exclusively devoted to 
the raising of asparagus for home use as well as 
for market. It is a practical and reliable treatise 
on the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, 
selection and preparation of the soil, planting, 
cultivation, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, 
marketing, canning and drying, insect enemies, 
fungous ses and every requirement to successful 
asparagus culture, special emphasis being given to 
the importance of asparagus as a farm and money 
crop. Illustrated. 6x7 inches. 174 pages, Cloth, 
Price 50 cents. 


Cabbage, Cauliflower and Allied Vege- 
tables 


By C. L, Allen. A practical treatise on the vari- 
ous types and varieties of cabbage, caulifiower, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, kale, collards and kohl- 
rabi. An explanation is given of the requirements, 
condiions, cultivation and general management per- 
taining to the entire cabbage group. After this 
@ach class is treated separately and in detail. The 
chapter on seed raising is probably the most author- 
itative treatise on this subject ever published. In- 
sects and fungi attacking this class of vegetahles 
ate given due attention. Illustrated, 6x7 inches, 
362 pages, Cloth. Price 50 cents, 


The New Rhubarb Culture 


A complete guide to dark forcing and field ecul- 
ture, Part I By J. E.. Morse, the well-known 
Michigan trucker and originator of the now famous 
and extremely profitable new methods of dark forc- 
ing and field culture. Part I11—Other methods prac- 
ticed by the most experienced market gardeners, 
greenhouse’ men and experimenters in all parts 
of America, Compiled by G. B. Fiske, . Mlustrated. 
Sa? inches, 130 pages. Cloth. Price 60 cents, 


Landscape Gardening 


By F. A, Waugh, A treatise on the general prin- 
ciples governing outd6or art; with -sundry sugges- 
tions for their application in the commoner prob- 
lems of gardening. Every paragraph is short, terse 
and to the point, giving perfect clearness to the 
discussions at all points. In spite of the natural 
difficulty of presenting abstract principles, the 
whole matter is made entirely plain, even to the 
inexperienced reader, Illustrated, 5x7? inches, 152 
pages. Cloth, Price &% cents. 


Alfalfa 


By F. D. Coburn. Its growth, uses and feeding 
value. The fact that alfalfa thrives in almost any 
soil, that without reseeding it goes on yielding 2, 
3, Gand sometimes 6 cuttings annually for 6, 10, 
or.perbaps 100 years; and that either green or cured 
it is one of the most nutritious forage plants known, 
makes reliable information upon its production and 
vas of unusual interest. Such information is given 
ia* this volume for every part of America, by the 
highest Fe egy Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 160 


pages. loth. Price 50 cents. 
Ginseng, Its Cultivation, Harvesting 
and Marketing 


By Maurice G. Kains. How to begin with either 
seed or roots, soil, climate and location, preparation, 
planting and maintenance of the beds, artificial 
propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the 
profits that may be expected, Illustrated, 5x7 
inches, Flexible cloth. Price 50 cents. 


Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters and 
Live Fences 


By E. P. Powell. A treatise on the planting, 
gcowth and management of hedge plants for country 
and suburban homes. It gives accurate directions 
concerning hedges; how to plant and how to treat 
them; and especially concerning windbreaks and 
shelters. It includes the whole art of making a 
delightful home, giving directions for nooks and 
balconies for bird culture and for human comfort. 
Itlustrated. 5x7 inches. 142 pages. Cloth. Price 


“® cents, 


The Potato 


By Samuel Fraser. This book is destined to 
yank as a standard work upon Potato Culture. 











While the practical side has been emphasized, the | 


scientific part has not been neglected, and the in- 
formation given is of value, both to the grower 


and the student. Taken all in all it is the most | 


complete, reliable and authoritative book on the 
potato ever published in America, ITustrated, 200 
pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, 75 cents, 


The New Onion Culture 


By T. Greiner. Rewritten, greatly enlarged and 
brought up to date. A new method of growing 
onions of largest size and yield, and on less land 
than can be raised by the old plan. Many farmers, 
gardeners ‘and experiment stations have given it prac- 
tical trials which have proved a success, Jilus- 
trated. 140 pages. 6x7 inches. Cloth, 50_cents. 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Brief Descriptive Catalog (16 pages), will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the same, 
Our New, Large, Descriptive Illustrated Catalog, 
100 pages, 6x9 inches, 50 illustrations, thoroughly 
indexed by Titles and Authors, and containing De- 
tailed Descriptions of all the best books on Rural 


and Home Topics, sent for four cents in stamps—_ 


which only pays the postage, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 
flarquette Building, Chicago, M1. 
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We offer our well known Gem Full Circle 14x18 Steel Baler for only $145.00 f.0.b. Quincy, 
cash with order. Each press is furnished complete with feed fork, wrenches, oil can, tie-mak- 
ing machine, lifting jack and full instruetions how to set up and operate.- 


Nearly forty years’ reputation for good Hay Presses is back of our guarantee. Ask anyone who has 
ever u one of our Gem «<r Victor presses what he thinks about it. Anybody in Quincy or who has ever 
bought from us will toll zon y uare safe in dealing with us. Write us today and get our Hay Press book 
and full information. e will gladly answer your questions without obligation on your part to buy 
from us, You owe it to your own pocketbook to get our all about our machines. . You 
want the machine that will do the most work. Theave is 10 to 15 tons a day 
and w2 have many reports of )$ and 20 tons baled day after day by the same men and teams. Our power- 
head with its 9inch trip lever arms affords tw baling strokes to every round of the team and utilizes 

power, The auto. atic brake levice saves the team from all jar and jerk of the plunger’s 
openi: and the long plun-er travel enable the operator to put in 
charges of hay without danger .- undu. baste. In »very way our Steel Balers are the ‘ection of bal- 
ing machinery; lowest price, greatest output nd most paw f and ype! operated. expense for 
repairs because every part is made amply strong. Send draft for 8145.00 with your order and we will ship 
at once. :lf the press does not :ome up to our representations you may return it and we will 
refund your money and pay freight. 


145 puYS we GEM FULL CIRCLE 14x18 
STEEL BALER ©£2,527°4 £2- 


book and learn 

















Here is something for yon to 

think of. The Dederick Baling Presseshave 
en first prize at every World’s Fair 

Exhibition. They won on their ease 
rapidity of operation, strength and durabil- 
ity of construction, and last and most im- 
porsant to you, beeanse they make bales 
hat look best, and sell for the highest price. 


Get DEDERICK’S BOOK 


Sent Free 


It gives you practical ideas on how to bale 
for i rofit. Itshows many dif- 
ferent resses for all baling pur- 
poses, and all kinds of power. 

This valuable book and annual report on 
Hay Crop sent Free. 


P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 
41 Tivoli Street, Albany, N. Y. 


NAPHTHA AND ALCOHOL, 2-25 H, P. 
iA Send for Catalogue C, 


WESTMINSTER STATION, VT. 












Made with six 
and eight forks, 












for 1 and 2 horses, 

















CUTTER 


with wind elevator, either mounted 
or unmounted. Cuts hay, ‘straw, 


feed, etc. El to 
See a 
Opew te et a machine on trial. 





+ 


Dave time and labor in spreading and turning and 
INOREASE THE VALUE OF Hay: : 


The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co. 


Boz 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS, 





ABENAQUE PORTABLE POWER 


ENGINES FOR USE WITH GAS,GASOLINE, 


Abenaque Machine Works, 


Farmers Attention ! 


ALAMO ENGINES 


‘MADE FOR USE WITT 


GASOLINE OR ALCOHOL 





LUNT MOSS COMPANY, 


43 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 


New York Office: 118 Liberty St., Room 603 
ee 


THE PAPEC 


PNEUMATIC 
__ Ensilage Gutter 


you a better silage an fill your 
Silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 
Operate, It never clogs, never gets out of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. Y 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need « 
Pages. Send for catalog giving full particulars, 


Papeo Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, N.Y. 














GASOLINE 
ENGINE USERS 
SAVE MONEY AND TROUBLE 


‘ 




















SILO FILLERS Fri 


with wind elevators for any Rowe 
from é4to 12 H. P. will Cut or hred 
green‘or dry fodder and elevate to 
any height. Get Free catalogue and 
our trial proposition. 





Economy Silo | 


Doors can be easily removed and re- 
» placed by a boy--no hammer or wrench 
required—and fit so snugly that they 
make the silo absolutely air-tight—no 
spoilt ensilage,"even at the doorways. 

Hoops are continuous and form a per- 
fect permanent ladder. 

Ingenious in design, well-made from 
best materials, and easily erected by 
my cos. Fully guaranteed. 

rite for free illustrated catalogue O, 
with experience of users. 


Economy Silo & Tank Co., Frederick, Md. J 
























SILOS 


Harder Silos make dairying profit- 
able. ein U. S. Government. 
by the 


Recommend best dairymen 
everywhere. Continuous opening 
moss with air-tight doors. Cypress, 
ite Pine, White Hemlock. Also 
PIT TO DIG Silo Filling Machinery, Manure 
WALL TO BUILD Spreaders, Horse and Dog Powers, 
A U. 8S. Standard guarantted iron and steel lever Threshers. Send for catalogs. 
scale with combination beam. Soild on trial. HARDER MFG, CO., 


TRUE WEICHT CO. Boxi13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 
BOX 9A.. BINGHAMTON, N. ¥ 


























NEW BOOK 


Diseases of Swine 


By De. R. A. CRAIG, 


Professor of Veterinary Medicine at the Purdue 
Uneversity 


JUST ISSUED 


A concise, practical and popular guide to the 
Prevention and treatment of the diseases of swine, 
in discussing the different diseases, the causes and 
preventive measures are given special attention 
by the author. The book is conveniently divided 
into four parts. Part I treats on general dis- 
eases, their diagnosis and the methods of ad- 
ministering medicines. With the discussions 
on each disease are given its causes, symptoms, 
treatment, and means of prevention, The suc- 
ceeding parts treat on Surgical Diseases, Infec- 
tious Diseases and Parasitic Diseases. All tech- 
nical: and strictly scientific terms are avoided, 
so far as feasible, thus making the work at 
once available to the »ractical stock raiser as 
well as to the teacher and students. Illustrated. 
Gx7 inches, 190 pages. Cloth .........0+0+0+075 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


439-441 Lafayette Street, 
™ New York, N. ¥. 




















